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Lieut. HENRY TIMBERLAKE, | 


(Who accompanied the Three Cherokee Indians to England 
| in the Year 1762) 


conrarbinue 


Whatever he obſerved remarkable, or worthy of public 
Notice, during his Travels to and from that Nation ; 
wherein the Country, Government, Genius, and Cuſ- 
toms of the Inhabitants, are authentically deſcribed, 
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The PaIxcir AL OccurRREnces during their Reſidence 
in L. | 


. Illuſtrated with 

An Accus ar Mar of their Over-hill Settlement, and a curious 
Secret Journal, taken by the Indians out of the Pocket 
of a F renchman they had killed. 
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FTER extracting this detail from 
my Journal, and ſupplying many 
circumſtances from my memory, 

I was very much at a loſs what 

ile to give it. Mols ſeemed to anſwer 

my defign with the greateſt propriety; but that 


being ſo commonly miſapplied, I was afraid 


e public would expect a romance, where | 
only intended laying down a few facts, for the 
indication of my own conduct. I do not, 
owever, by this mean to ſuggeſt to my read- 
, that he will find here only a bare uninter- 
ſting narrative; no, I haye added all in my 
dower to make it uſeful and agreeable to others, 
it was neceſſary to myſelf; and indeed it was 
| bighly 


5 

bighly fo, fince a perſon who bears ill treat 
ment without complaining, is generally held b 
his friends puſillanimous, or believed to be with and | 
held by ſecret motives from his own juſtifica wher 
tion. I know not what mine think, but it wil I th 
not be amiſs to inforce their good opinion of aCtior 
me, by laying all my actions open to their view conſt 
And as once publiſhing will be more! general 90 
and fave many repetitions of a diſagreeable nar whic 
ration, this motive firſt induced me to write wad.” 
to exchange my ſword for a pen, that I wield as oat 
a ſoldier, who never dreamt of the beauties of duty ; 
ſtile, or propriety of expreſſion. Excuſe then ſure i 
gentle reader, all the faults that may occur, ir arfull 
conſideration that theſe are not my weapons, and ſume, 
that tho” I received almoſt as good an education uch 
as Virginia could beſtow on me, it only ſufficec Fices | 
to fit me for a ſoldier, and not for a ſcholar; bufndiat 
tho' this was the chief end 1 propoſed from it, ſented 
have, occaſionally deviating from my main de. my 
ſign, added whatever I thought curious and) tak 
taining, that occurred to my obſervation, i 8 
the Cherokee country, and my travels te "a 
and from it, not omitting the principal dan FC 
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creat gers J have paſſed through, and the expences I 
lat have been at, that the reader, weighing them 
viel and the rewards 1 have received, may judge 
:-.. [where the balance is due. I do not doubt but 
t will! {Þall be cenſured for expoſing ſo freely the 
2 actions of Mr. Kæuοαννꝙο ; but to this I was 
view. Conſtrained by the clamours made againſt the 
nota] unneceſſary and extravagant expences into 
which the reception of the Indians had drawn 
the government. To unveil where the unne- 
Jceſſary and extravagance of it lay, became my 
FX” duty; and I cannot ſay but I took ſome plea- 
then [{vre in detecting the perſon in the crime he fo 
4 arfully had laid to my charge: It is, I pre- 
1, 450 ſume, very pardonable in a perſon who has ſo 
cation much reaſon to complain of his unfair prac- 
"ice: tices towards him, As to the manners of the 
#7 80 Indians, I grant they have been often repre- 
a ſented, and yet I have never ſeen any account 
in de. % my pet fect ſatisfaction, being more frequent- 
1 taken from the reports of traders, as igno- 
ws ant and incapable of making juſt obſervations 
ein td the natives themſelves, than from the wri- 
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ſpot, and if T have failed in relating them, it is 
' thro' want of art in expreſſion, and not of due 
knowledge in point of facts. As, however, II A 
did not take upon me to write as an author who 2... 
ſeeks applauſe, but compelled by the neceſſity 
of vindicating myſelf, I once more beg the pu- 
blic to paſs over, with a candid indulgence, the 

many faults that may deſerve theit cenſure. 
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Bk * that may reliſh. of romance, as 
Wogen the reader may deſire ſome 


© | knowledge of the perſon who bas ſubmitted 


LE 


his actions to his judgment, I ſhall, in haſten- 
ing to my principal deſign, juſt acquaint him, 


that my father was an inhabitant of Virginia, 
who dying while I was yet a minor, left me a 


ſmall fortune, no ways ſufficient for my. ſup- 
Port, without ſome employment. For ſome 


time; by the advice of my friends, I propoſed 
7 Ts: fol- 


dit 


p 
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following the more lucrative one of com- 
merce, but after my minorſhip was elapſed, 
my genius burſt out. Arms had been my de- 
light from my infancy, and I now reſolved to 
gratify that inclination, by entering into the 
ſervice. Purſuing this reſolution, I made my 
firſt campaign in the year 1756, with a com- 
pany of gentlemen called the Patriot Blues, 
who ſerved the country at their own expence 3 
but whether terrified by our formidable ap- 
pearance, or ſuperior numbers, the enemy till 
avoided us; ſo that, notwithſtanding many 
recent tracks and fires, we never could come 
to an engagement. On our return, I made 
application for a commiſſion in the Virginia 
regiment, then commanded by Col. Waſhing- 
ton ; but there being at that time no VACANCY, 
I returned home, 


* 


In the year 1758, a new regiment was raiſ- 
ed for that year's ſervice, to be commanded 
by the Hon. William Byrd, Eſq; from whom 
I not only received an enſigney, but as ſubalterns 

were to be n to a troop of light-horfe, 
he 


ES 7 
he honoured me with the cornetcy of that alſo. 
I was ſoon after ordered on an eſcort, in which 
ſervice I continued till July, when ] joined the 
army at Ray's-Town, where I found General 
Forbes already arrived. The army then 
marched to Fort Ligonier, on the way to Fort 
Du Queſne. I was ſeized here by a violent 
fit of ſickneſs, caught .in ſearching for ſome 
of the troop-horſes that were loſt, by over- 
heating myſelf with running, and drinking a- 
large quantity of cold water, which rendered 
me incapable of duty, I got ſomething better 
about the time the troops marched for Fort Du 
Queſne, and could fit my horſe when helped 
on, but was ordered back by the General, who, 
howeyer, on my telling the doctor I hoped to 
do duty in a day or two, permitted me to con- 


tinue the march. We heard the French blow 


up their magazine, while yet ſome miles off; 
and, on our arrival, we found the barracks, 


and every thing of yalue, in flames. My ma- 
lady rather increaſed, ſo that I was at laſt com- 
pelled to petition for my return. I loſt my horſe 


at Fort Ligonier, the third I had loſt during the 
X B 2 Came 
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campaign; and being obliged to mount a very 
weak one, I met with great difficulty in croſ- 


ſing the Allegany mountains; and before I 
reached Ray's Town my horſe was entirely 


knocked up. I bought another, and proceed- 


ed to Wincheſter, where, in a little _—_— I 
got perfectiy recovered. 


Thoſe babe horſemen . aue the 
campaign, were here in want of all neceſſaries; 
and no money being ſent up from Williamſ- 
burg to pay them, I advanced upwards of. an 


hundred pounds, intending to reimburſe my- 
ſelf from the firſt that ſhould arrive; mean 
while the troops I belonged to were diſbanded, 


and I, in conſequence, out of (pay. I had no 


further buſineſs at Wincheſter than to wait for 
this money, which I did, till my patience be- 
ing quite exhauſted, 1 reſolved to go down the 
country in ſearch of it. On my arrival at Wil- 
Htamſburg, -I was informed the money had 
been ſent up to me by the paymaſter. I re- 
turned immediately to Wincheſter, near 200 

miles, where I found the paymaſter had paid 
8 | 8 * it 


ar | 
it to the Lieutenant of the troop, who had ap- 
propriated it to his own uſe. He returned me 
fifty pounds, but it has never been in his power 
to pay me the remainder, and to all appear- 
ance it never will. 


After ſuch unfortunate eſſays I began to 
give over all thoughts of the army, when 
Col. Byrd was appointed to the command of 


the old regiment, in the room of Col. Waſh- 


ington, who reſigned ; on which I was unfor- 
tunately induced to accept another commiſſion. 
I ſerved another campaign in the year -17 59g 
under General Stanwix, in the ſame quarter; 


but on our arrival at Pittſburg, formerly Fort 
Du Queſne, I had little) employment, except 
looking over the men at work, till the fall of 


the leaf, when, the General gave me the com- 
mand of Fort Burd, about ſixty miles to the 
eaſtward, of Pittſburg, where I continued 


about nine months at a yery great expence, 


partly through hoſpitality to thoſe who paſſed 
to and from Pittſburg, and the dearneſs of ne- 
fried, and partly by building myſelf a 

houſe, 


ado, a ace Go Cilel ft acc. 


5 
houſe, and making ſeveral improvements, and 


finiſhing the half - conſtructed fort, for which 
I never received any gratuity. I was relieved 


by a company of the Penſylvania regiment in 


the ſpring, and returned to Pittſburg, but 
found Col. Byrd with one half of the regi- 
ment ordered againſt the Cherokees, now 
become our moſt inveterate enemies ; while 
the remainder under- Col. Stephen were deſ- 
tined to ſerve on the Ohio. I will not fatigue 
the reader with an account of campaigns 
wherewith all our news-papers were filled, 
but confine myſelf to what more imme- 
diately concerned me. 


I remained at Pittſburg till autumn, when 
I obtained permiſſion to paſs the winter at 
home. I accordingly ſet out in company 
with an Enſign named Seayres, who had ob- 
tained the ſame permiſſion : we found great 
difficulties from the badneſs of the road, of 
which I may quote the following inſtance. 
After marching three whole days from Pittſ- 
burg to the place where General Braddock 


firſt | 


horſe 
great 
We! 
but | 
roſe 

ſhort 
out a 
an ii 
ſolve; 
we f. 
river, 
forda 
the 
conſi 
as it 
rent 
delib 
on by 
any I 
poſed 
fore 


the ſt 
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firſt croſſed the Yawyawgany river (little 
better than ſixty miles), and leaving one of my 
horſes faſt in the mire, we found, to our 
great ſurprize, the river about twelve feet high. 
We waited a whole day in hopes of its falling, 
but had the mortification to find it had rather 
roſe a foot ; our proviſions beginning to run 
ſhort, we hunted to recruit them, but with- 
out any ſucceſs, which obliged us to come to 
an immediate determination. We at laſt re- 
ſolved to look for ſome other croſſing- place; 
we found about two miles lower, a part of the 
river, which by its breadth we judged to be 
fordable ; but as the water was muddy, and 
the bottom could not be ſeen, there was a 
conſiderable riſk in attempting it, eſpecially 
as it lay, under a fall, from whence the cur- 
rent darted with great impetuoſity. After ſome 
deliberation, we reſolved to venture it; puſhed 
on by the fears of ſtarving, if we remained 
any longer where we were, Mr. Seayres pro- 
poſed himſelf to try it firſt; mounting there- 
fore the beſt of our horſes, he plunged into 
the ſtream: for the firſt hundred yards the wa- 
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ter reached little higher than the horſe's belly, N 
but before he got to a ſmall iſland in the mid- 
dle, which we had reſolved to reſt at, he was I 
quite up to the ſaddle-ſkirts ; after halting a bi 
lictle- time, he ſet. out again For the oppoſite 
fide, but found it impoſſible to proceed, a 
deep channel lying between him and the ſhore, 
into which he often plunged, but was as often 
obliged to turn back, at a great hazard of be- 
ing carried away by the current. Deſpairing j 
at laſt of being able to croſs it, yet unwilling to 
return, he forced up the ſhallow part about an | 
hundred yards, towards the falls, making ſe- 
veral attempts to croſs, which he at laſt effec- 
ted; but the banks being exceſhvely ſteep, he 
found as much difficulty and danger in climb- 
ing them, as he had before done in croſſing. 
We then followed, and tho' we now knew ex- 
actly what courſe to keep, as our horſes were ö 
weaker, and more heavily loaded, our taſk 
was not leſs dangerous or difficult. We found 
"the bottom ſo rocky and irregular, that tlie 
horſes ſtaggered with their loads. The rapidi- 
oF of the ſtream, and the falſe ſteps they made, 
threat- 


Wc 
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threatened every mottent t6 leave their bur- 
thens and lives in the middle of the ſtream. 
One of them, on which my ſervant was 
mounted, actually fell, letting my portmantua 
into the water, which luckily lodged among 
the limbs of an old tree, that had been waſhed 
down by the current ; the horſe recovered 
himſelf, and all the damage occaſioned by this 
accident was, the ſpoiling of my eloaths, and 


to the amount of forty pounds in paper mo- 


ney, which got ſo wet, and ſtuck ſo faſt toge- 
ther, that the greateſt part of it was rendered 
entirely uſeleſs. . Happy, however, that this 
was. our only loſs, and that we eſcaped with 
out lives. 


In the ſpring 1761, I received orders to re- 


turn to my diviſion, which was to proceed to 


the ſouthward, and join the other half againſt 


the Cherokees. Soon after this junction we 
began our march towards the Cherokee coun- 


try. Col. Byrd parted from us at a place cal- _ 
led Stalnakres, and returned down the coun» 
| Ys by which the command devolved on Col. 


C Stephen. 
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Stephen. We marched, without moleſtation, ; 
to the great iſland on Holſton's river, about | 


140 miles from the enemy's ſettlements, where 


we immediately applied ourſelves to the con- ' and 


ſtruction of a fort, which was nearly com- Patior 


pleted about the middle of November, when 


Kanagatucko, the nominal king of the Chero- of pe: 


kees, accompanied by about 400 of his people, 1 
came to our camp, ſent by his countrymen to t to 


ſue for peace, which was ſoon after granted by mote 


= myſe 


19th inſtant. All things being ſettled to the ſill man 


ſatisfaction of the Indians, their king told Col. 
Stephen he had one more favour to beg of of an 
them, which was, to ſend an officer back with 


them to their country, as that would effectu- 


Col. Stephen, and finally concluded on the 


ally convince the nation of the good intentions 
and ſincerity of the Engliſh towards them. 
The Colonel was embarraſſed at the demand; 


he ſaw the neceſſity of ſome officer's going 
there, yet could not command any on fo dan- 


gerous a duty. I ſoon relieved him from this 


dilemma, by offering my ſervice; my active ; 


diſpoſition, or, if I may venture to ſay, a love 
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1 ( 1) 
ion, of my country, would not permit it's loſing 
out! ſo great an advantage, for want of reſolution to 
ere become hoſtage to a people, who, tho' ſavage, 
on- and unacquainted with the laws of war or 


m- nations, ſeemed now tolerably ſincere, and had, 


hen] ſeeing me employed in drawing up the articles 
: of peace, in a manner caſt their eyes upon me 
as the propereſt perſon to give an account of 
it to their countrymen. The Colonel ſeemed 


f myſelf, ſcarce giving any encouragement to a 
N man whom he imagined going to make him- 
ſelf a ſacrifice, leſt he ſhould incur the cenſure 
ef any accident that might befall me. 


The 28th was fixed for our departure; but, 
on making ſome inquiries about our intended 
Journey, the Indians informed me that the ri- 


their country; they ſtrove, however, to deter 
me from thinking of that way, by laying be- 
ſore me the dangers and difficulties I muſt en- 
counter ; almoſt alone, in a journey ſo much 
further about, - and continually infeſted with 

81 patiers 


more apprehenſive of the danger than I was 


vers were, for ſmall craft, navigable quite to 
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parties of northern Indians, who, though at | 
peace with the Engliſh, would not fail to treat, 
in the moſt barbarous manner, a perſon | 
whoſe errand they knew to be ſo much againſt Þ 
their intereſt, They profeſſed themſelves con- 
cerned for my ſafety, and intreated me to go 
along with them : but as I thought a thorough ! 
knowledge of the navigation would be of in- 
finite ſervice, ſhould theſe people even give us 
the trouble of making another campaign 
againſt them, I formed a reſolution of going 1 
by water; what mach conduced to this, was 
the ſlowneſs they march with when in a large | 
body, and the little pleaſure I could expect in 
ſuch company. On the day appointed the In- 
dians ſet out on their journey, and a little af- 
ter I embarked on board a canoe to purſue 
mine: my whole company conſiſted of a ſer- 
jeant, an interpreter, and ſervant, with about 
ten days proviſions, and to the value of twenty 
odd pounds in goods to buy horſes for our re- 
turn: this was all our cargo, and yet we had 
nat gone far before I perceived we were much | 
too _ Joaded ; has canoe beiog ſaall,| 


and| 
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; and very ill made, I immediately ordered my 
2 ſervant out, to join the Indians, giving him 


my gun and ammunition, as we had two 
others in the canoe ; little could I foreſee the 


want we were ſoon to experience of them. 


We then proceeded near two hundred weight 


1 lighter, yet before we had gone a quarter of a 
mile ran faſt a-ground, though perhaps ip the 


deepeſt part of the ſtream, the ſhoal extend. 


; ing quite acroſs. Sumpter the ſerjeant leaped 
cout, and dragged us near a hundred yards over 


the ſhoals, till we found deep water again. 
About five miles further we heard a terrible noiſe 


of a water - fall, and it being then near night. 1 


began to be very apprehenſive of ſome acci- 
dent in pafling it: we went aſhore to ſeek 
the beſt way down; after which taking out 
all the ſalt and ammunition, leſt it ſhould get 
wet, I carried it along the ſhore, while they 
brought down the canoe ; which they hap» 
pily effected. It being now near dark, we 
went aſhore to * encamp about a mile below 


the 


? What is meant here by encamping, is only making a 


| 
| 
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the fall. Here we found a party of ſeven or 
eight Cherokee hunters, of whom we made 
a very particular inquiry concerning our fu- 
ture route : they informed us, that, had the 
water been high, we might from the place 
we then were reach their country in fix days 
without any impediment ; but as the water 
was remarkably low, by the dryneſs of the pre- 
ceding ſummer, we ſhould' meet with many 
difficulties' and dangers ; not only from the 
lowneſs of the water, but from the north- 
ward Indians, who always hunted in thoſe 
parts at that ſeaſon of the year. I had al- 
ready been told, and fortified myſelf againſt 
the latter, but the former part of this talk (as 
they term it) no way pleaſed me ; it was how- 
ever too late, I thought, to look back, and fo 
was determined to proceed in what I had un- 
dertaken. We ſupped with the Indians on 


dried veniſon dipped in bears oil, which ſerved 


for ſauce. I lay (though I was too anxious to 


fire and lying near it, though the Indians often prop a 
blanket or ſkins upon ſmall poles, to preſerve them from 
the: inclemency of the weather, 


lesp) 
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fleep) with an Indian on a large bear-ſkin, 


and my companions, I believe, lodged much 


in the ſame manner. 


Early next morning we took leave of our 
hoſts, and in leſs than half an hour began to 
experience the troubles they had foretold us, 
by running a- ground; we were obliged to get 
out, and drag the canoe a quarter of a mile 
before we got off the ſhallow; and this was 


our employment two or three hours a-day, for 


nineteen days together, during moſt part of 
which the weather was ſo extremely cold, that 
the ice hung to our cloaths, from the time we 
were obliged to get in the water in the morn- 
ing, till we encamped at night. This was eſ- 
pecially diſagreeable to me, as I had the courſes 
of the river to take for upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 


We kept on in this manner, without any 
remarkable occurrence, till the 6th of De- 
cember, when aur proviſions falling. ſhort, I 
went on ſhore, with the interpreter's gun, to 

7% g ſhoot 
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gun belonged, took it to ſhoot ; but not being 
conveniently ſeated, he laid it on the edge of 


the canoe, while he roſe to fix himſelf to more 


advantage; but the canoe giving a heel, let 
the gun tumble over-board. It was irrepa- 
rably gone, for the water here was ſo deep, that 
we could not touch the bottom with our long- 
eſt pole, We were now in deſpair ; I even 
deliberated whether it was not better to throw 
ourſelyes overboard, as drowning at once ſeem- 
ed preferable to a lingering death. Our pro- 
| viſions were conſumed to an ounce of meat, 
and 


ſhoot a turkey; fingling one out, I pulled the 
trigger, which miſſing fire, broke off the upper 
chap and ſcrew-pin ; and, as I could find nei- Þ 
ther, after ſeveral hours ſearch, rendered the 
gun unfit for ſervice. M*Cormack was not a 
little chagrined at the loſs of his gun ; it in- Þ 
deed greatly concerned us all; we had now. 
but one left, and that very indifferent ; but : | 
even this we were ſhortly to be deprived of, for 7 
we were ſcarce a mile from this unlucky place, 
when ſeeing a large bear coming down to the 
water-fide, Sumpter, to whom the remaining 
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and but very little flour, our guns loſt and 
ſpoiled, ourſelves in the heart of woods, at 


8 a ſeaſon when neither fruit nor roots were to be 
found, many days journey from any habitation, 
and frequented only by the northern Indians, 
from whom we had more reaſon to expect 


ſcalping than ſuccour. ; 


We went aſhore, as it was in vain to 


' proceed, and, deſponding, began-to make a fire; 
while thus employed, ſeveral large bears came 
= down a ſteep hill towards us. This, at another 


time, would have been a joyful ſight; it now 


only increaſed our affliction. They came 


wathin the reach of a tommahawk ; had we 


had one, and the {kill to throw it, we could 
ſcarce have failed of killing. 


In ſhort, they 
were as daring as if they had been acquainted 
with our misfortunes. Irritated by their bold- 
neſs, I formed ſeveral ſchemes for killing, a- 
mong which, as mending the broken gun 
ſeemed moſt probable, I inſtantly ſet about 
trying the experiment. Notching a flint on 


each ſide, I bound it to the lower chap with a 
D leather 


: TS 
leather thong. This ſucceeded ſo far, that in 


ten or twelve times ſnapping, it might probably | ö 


fire, which, was matter of great joy to us. Before 


J had finiſhed it, the bears were frightened a- 
way; but as we had now mended our gun, we 
conceived great hopes. It was very probable Þ 
they might return; and we were not long in 
expectation, for in leſs than a quarter of an | 
hour, another very large one ſtalked down to- 
wards us, tho' not ſo near as the former ones 
had done. M*Cormack ſnatched up his gun, 


and followed him near a quarter of a mile. I 
had fat down in expectation of the event, and 
pulled my ſhoes and ſtockings off to dry; when 
T heard the report of the gun, my heart leaped 
for joy, ſince I imagined M*Cormack would 
have certainly taken all imaginable precautions; 
but judge of my deſpair, when, after running 
myſelf out of breath, and bare-footed among 
the rocks and briars, I found he had miſſed, 
and that having left the ammunition at the 
place where we had encamped, he could not 
charge again,” till I returned for it. I ran 
back, unable as I was, and brought it ; then 

| fat 
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ſat down, and he continued the chace. By 
this time Sumpter, who had been gather- 
ing wood, joined me, and, we ſoon heard 
M *Cormack fire again; upon which, run- 
ning with all our ſpeed, to the place from 
3 whence the report came, we had the in- 


expreſſible joy of ſeeing a large bear, that 


might weigh near 400 weight, weltering in his 
blood, It being late, we propped him for that 
night, on an old tree, to prevent his being de- 
voured by other beaſts. Next morning my 
companions ſkinned him, and taking as much 
of his meat as we could conveniently carry, we 


left the camp in much better ſpirits than when 
we came to it, 


Nothing more remarkable occurred, unleſs 

I mark for ſuch the amazing quantity of buffa- 
loes, bears, deer, beavers, geeſe, ſwans, ducks, 
turkeys and other game, till we came to a large 
cave; we ſtopped to examine it, but after climb- 
ing, with great difficulty, near 50 feet almoſt - 
perpendicular, to get to it, we ſaw nothing curi- 
Qus, except ſome pillars of the petrified drop» 
D 2 pings, 
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pings, that fell from the roof, of a prodigious 


ſize. I could not, indeed, penetrate very far, 
for want of light. Coming back to the edge 


of the rock, we perceived our canoe a-drift, go- 


ing down with the ſtream. Sumpter ſcrambled 
down the rock, and, plunging into the river, 
without giving himſelf ſcarce time to pull off 
his coat, ſwam a quarter of a mile before he 
could overtake her. When he returned, every 
thing on him was ſtiff frozen. We inſtantly 
made a fire to recover him; but this accident, 
joined to the ſeverity of the weather, obliged us 
to ſtay the day and night following. We laid 
ourſelves down to ſleep in the mouth of the 
cave, where we had made our fire, which we 
no ſooner did, than, oppreſſed with the fatigues 


of the preceding day, we fell into a ſound ſleep, 


from which we were awaked before midnight, 
by the howling of wild beaſts in the 'cave, 
who kept us awake with this concert till a 
little before day. About four o'clock in the 
morning, we had a more terrifying alarm, we 
were ſtunned with a noiſe, like the ſplitting of 
a * As there had never been, to all ap- 


pear- 
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pearance, a fire near that place, I could no other- 

wiſe account for it, than by laying it to the fire, 

which refining the air, might have occaſioned 

ſome preſſure in the cavities, or fired ſome 

collected vapour, the exploſion of which had 
been the noiſe that waked us; yet, as I could 
not clearly comprehend it, 1 was under the 
greateſt apprehenſions, eſpecially as I could 
perceive it hollow juſt under us. The ſeverity, 
however, of the weather obliged us to ſtay the 
next night likewiſe, but the howling of the 
beaſts, and thinking of the preceding night's 
noiſe, prevented me from getting any ſleep. On 
the morning of the gth inſtant, we were, to my 
great ſatisfaction, obliged to decamp for want 
of wood. We paſſed the place where the ca» 
noe was taken up, and came to a fall about a 
quarter of a mile further, which, had ſhe 
reached, we ſhould never have ſeen the leaſt 

atom of her cargoe more, | 


We continued our journey much in the 
ſame manner till the 11th: as during the 
whole time we hag ſeen or heard nothing of 

„ >. 


to action. 


our wet and cold blankets, rather than make 3 
| fire - 
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the northward Indians, the Cherokees had ſo 


menaced us with, we began to imagine vur- 
ſelves ſecure, and that they had, for ſome rea- 


ſons, impoſed on us,.when the report of a gun 
on one fide of the river undeceived us; for as 


the Cherokees had told us how much the 


northward Indians frequented this place, it 
was reaſonable to conclude, that they them- 
felves came only here to fight, at which time 


they ſeldom fire, as that gives notice to the 


enemy where to come and reconnoitre them, 
but ſeek to hear their adverſaries fire, that their 


fcouts may meaſure their forces, and they take 


all advantages of the enemy .before they come 
We therefore concluded that this 
muſt certainly be a party of northern hunters, 
We were talking of this, when another gun 
from the oppoſite ſhore declared us in the midſt 


of our enemies, whom there was no reſiſting ; 


we heard ſeveral more ſome time after, which 


made us go as far as we poſſibly could before we 


encamped, which we did very cautiouſly, retiring 
into a thicket of canes, and chuſing to lay on 
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fire to dry them, by which we might be diſco- 
vered. Next day we heard ſeveral more guns 
on both fides of the river, which made us con- 
jecture that the Indians had watched us, but 
not finding our encampment the night before, 
were ſtil] following us. I was reſolved, "Vols 


ever, to encamp in ſuch an inconvenient man- 


ner no more,. and to make a fire at night, 
whatever might be the conſequence. We 
took all other imaginable precautions, en- 
camping in a thicket of canes, impene- 
trable to the eye, as we had done the preced- 
ing night. About midnight ſome drops 
falling on my face from the trees under 
which we lay, awaked me, on which I 
imagined I heard ſomething walk round our 
camp. I lay ſtill ſome time to conſider what 


could be patroling at that time of night in the 


rain, a thing unuſual for wild beaſts to do, when 
M'Cormack, who had been awake for ſome 
time, aſked me if I heard the noiſe. I told 
him yes, very plain, for by the cracking of the 


ſticks that lay on the ground I could perceive 
it approached us. M. Cormack ſtarting vp, 


{wore 
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ſwore directly it was a party of northern Indi- 
ans, and ran down, in a pannic, to the canoe, 
and, had not I followed to prevent him, would 
certainly have made off with it, and left us ex- 
poſed to the mercy of the enemy, if there were 
any purſuing us, without any means of eſcape; 
but for my part, I imagined it ſome half- 
ſtarved animal looking for food; and Sumpter 
had been ſo certain of this, that he never 
moved from where he lay; for when, in an 
hour after, I had perſuaded M*Cormack to re- 
turn to the camp, we found Sumpter faſt afleep, 
and the noiſe entirely gone, We ſet out early 
the next day, on account of this alarm, and a- 
bout 12 o'cloek heard a noiſe like diſtant thun- 
der. In half an hour we reached the place 
called the Great Falls, from which it proceeded. 

The river was here about half a mile broad, 

and the water falling from one rock to another, 
for the ſpace of half a mile, had the appearance 
of ſteps, in each of which, and all about the 
rocks, the fiſh were ſporting in prodigious 
quantities, which we might have taken with 


eaſe, 5 we not been too buſy in working the 
canoe 
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| canoe down, to look after them. I obſerved 
bete the ſame method I had with the other 
ö falls, by going aſhore and looking out the ſa - 
feſt way for the canoe to paſs; and leſt 
ſome accident ſhould happen to it, I took 
; what ſalt and ammunition we had left, and 
| catried it along the ſhore : if this was not ſo 
dangerous, it was quite as difficult a taſk ; 
| and were I to chuſe again, I ſhould prefer the 
N danger in the canoe to the difficulty of paſſing 
| ſuch rocks, both hands occupied, with the care 


of the gun-ahd ammunition. Theirs was no 
ways eaſy. Before they had paſſed half the 
fall, the canoe ran faſt on a rock, and it was 
with the greateſt difficulty they got her clear ; 
notwithſtanding which I was at laſt fo en- 


tangled among the rocks, that I was obliged 


to order the canoe aſhore, at a place where 
the current was more practicable than others, 
and proceed in it. We ſcarce advanced a hun- 
dred yards, when we ran with ſuch violence 
againſt another rock, that Sumpter, breaking 


his pole in attempting to ward the ſhock, fell 
over-board ; and we narrowly eſcaped being 
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partakers of the ſame accident. Had not the 
canoe been of more than ordinary ſtrength, ſhe 


muſt certainly have daſhed to pieces; ſhe 


turned broadſide too, ſhipping in a great deal 
of water, by which all the things were wet 


that I had ſo much laboured to preſerve. We 


got out to right her; and as I obſerved ſome 
bad places below, I reſolved to wade to the 
ſhore, being as much an incumbrance as a 
help. The water was not then above knee- 
deep; but, before I reached the ſhore, I got 
into a ſluice as high as my arm-pits, and was 
near forced away by the rapidity of the ſtream, 
entangled in my ſurtout, and a blanket I had 


wrapped about me: when I got on ſhore, exa- 


mining the damage I had ſuſtained, I found 
my watch and papers ſpoiled by the wet, and 
myſelf almoſt frozen ; ſo that, after ſhivering 
on three miles further, we were conſtrained to 
encamp, and make a fire to dry ourſelyes ; but 
as it continued ſnowing, hailing, and raining 
alternately, we were again obliged to lie in 
wet blankets; which, though more intolera- 


ble, after the hardſhips we had ſuſtained this 
Fs ee day, 
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day, we had done half the time ſince our 


departure from the Great Iſland. 


Next morning, when we decamped, it was 


ſo exceſſive cold, that coming to a till place 
of the river, we found it frozen from bank to 


bank, to ſuch a degree, that almoſt the whole 
day was ſpent in breaking the ice to make 
a paſſage. This, indeed, had already happen- 
ed ſome days before, but never ſo ſevere as 
now. 


Next morning we had the pleaſure of finding 
the ice entirely gone, thawed, probably, by a 
hard rain that fell over-night, ſo that about 
two o'clock we found ourſelves in Broad River, 


which being very high, we went the two fol- 


lowing days at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
till we came within a mile of Tenneſſee river, 
when, running under the ſhore; we on a ſud- 
den diſcovered a party of ten or twelve Indians, 
ſtanding with their pieces preſented on the 
bank. - Finding it impoſſible to reſiſt or 
eſcape, we ran the canoe aſhore towards them, 

E 2 | think- 
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thinking it more eligible to ſurrender-immedi- | 


_ ately, which might entitle us to better treat- 
ment, than reſiſt or fly, in either of which 
death ſeemed inevitable, from their preſented 
guns, or their purſuit. We now imagined our 
death, or, what was worſe, a miſerable captivity, 
almoſt certain, when the headman of the party 
agreeably ſurprized us, by aſking, in the Che- 
rokee language,towhat town we belonged? To 


which our interpreter. replied, To the Engliſh 


camp; that the Engliſh and Cherokees haying 
made a peace, I was then carrying the articles 
to their countrymen. On this the old warri- 


or, commonly ealled theSlave Catcher of Ten- 


neſſee, invited us to his camp, treated us with 


dried veniſon, homminy, and boiled corn. He 
told us that he had been hunting ſome time 
' thereabouts, and had only intended returning 
in ſeven or eight days, but would now immedi- 
ately accompany us. 


We ſet out with them next morning to pur- 
ſue our voyage; but I was now obliged to give 
over _ the courſes of the river, leſt the In- 


dians, 


Sy 
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dians, who, tho very hoſpitable, are very ſuſ- 


picious of things they cannot comprehend, : 
ſhould take umbrage at it, | 


Entering the Teneſſee River, we began to 
experience the difference hetween going with 
the ſtream, and ſtruggling againſt it; and be- 
tween eaſy paddles, and the long poles with 
which we were conſtrained to flave, to keep 
pace with the Indians, who would otherwiſe 
have laughed at us. When we encamped a- "\ 
bout ten miles up the river, my hands were ſo 

galled, that the blood trickled from them, and 
when we ſet out next morning I was ſcarce 
able to handle a pole. 


Within * or five miles of the nation, the 
Slave Catcher ſent his wife forward by land. 


partly to prepare a dinner, and partly to let me 


have her place in his canoe, ſeeing me in pain, 
and unaccuſtomed to ſuch hard labour, which 
ſeatT kept till about two o'clock, when we ar- 
rived at his houſe, oppoſite the mouth of Tel- 
leguo river, compleating a twenty-two days 

courſe 


( 
courſe of continual fatigues, hardſhips, and 
anxieties. 


Our entertainment from theſe people was as 
good as the country could afford, conſiſting of 
roaſt, boiled, and fried meats of ſeveral kinds, 
and very good Indian bread, baked in a very 
curious manner. After making a fire on the 
hearth-ftone, about the fize of a large diſh, 
they ſweep the embers off, laying a loaf 
ſmooth on it; this they cover with a ſort of deep 
diſh, and renew the fire upon the whole, under 
which the bread bakes to as great perfection 
as in any European oven. 


We croſſed the river next morning, with 
ſome Indians that had been viſiting in that 
neigbourhood, and went to Tommotly, tak- 
ing Fort Loudon | in the way, to examine the 
ruins. 


We were received at Tommotly in a very 


kind manner by Oſtenaco, the commander in 


chief, who told me, he had already given 
wh | me 
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me up for loſt, as the gang I parted with at 
the Great Iſland had returned about ten days 
before, and that my ſervant was then actually 


preparing for his return, with the news of my 
gen. 


After ſmoaking and talking ſome time, I de- 
livered a letter from Colonel Stephen, and an- 
other from Captain M*Ne1l, with ſome preſents 
from each, which were gratefully accepted by 
Oſtenaco arid his conſort. He gave me a gene- 
ral invitation to his houſe, while I reſided in 
the country ; and my companions found no 
difficulty in getting the ſame entertainment, a- 
mong an hoſpitable, tho' ſavage people, who 
always pay a great regard to any one taken no- 
tice of by their chiefs. 


Some days after, the headmen of each town 

' were aſſembled in the town-houſe of Chote, * 

the metropolis of the country, to hear the arti- 

cles of peace read, whither the interpreter and 
I accompanied Oſtenaco. 


The 
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The town-houſe, in which ate tranſacted 
all public buſineſs and diverſions, is raiſed with 
wood, and covered over with earth, and has 
all the appearance of a ſmall mountain at a 


little diſtance. It is built in the form of a ſu- 
gar loaf, and large enough to contain 500 per- 


ſons, but extremely dark, having, beſides the 
door, which is ſo narrow that but one at a time 
can paſs, and that after much winding and 
turning, but one ſmall aperture to let the 
ſmoak out, which is ſo ill contrived, that moſt 
of it ſettles in the roof of the houſe. Within 


it has the appearance of an ancient amphi- 


theatre, the ſeats being raiſed one above another, 
leaving an area in the middle, in the center of 


- which ſtands the fire; the ſeats of the head 
' warriors are neareſt it. 


They all ſeemed highly ſatisfied with the 


articles. The peace-pipe was ſmoaked, and 


Oftenaco made an harangue to the NY 
_ | 
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The bloody tommahawke; ſo long lifted 
«© againſt our brethren the Engliſh, muſt now 
« be buried deep, deep in the ground, never to 
« be raiſed again *; and whoever ſhall act con- 
« trary to any of theſe articles, muſt expect a 
« puniſhment equal to his offence +. Should a 


ee ſtrict obſervance of them be neglected, a war 


* muſt neceſſarily follow, and a ſecond peace 
* may not be ſo eaſily obtained. I therefore 
once more recommend to you, to take par- 
« ticular care of your behaviour towards the 
“ Engliſh, whom we muſt now look upon as 
« ourſelves ; they have the French and Spa- 
& niards to fight, and we enough of our own co- 
„Jour, without medling with either nation. I 

F . deſite 


* As in this ſpeech ſeveral alluſions are made to the 
cuſtoms of the. Indians, it may not be impertinent to ac- 
quaint the reader, that their way of declaring war, is by 
ſmoaking a pipe as a bond among themſelyes, and lifting up 
a hatchet ſtained in blood, as a menace to their enemies; 
at declaring peace this hatchet is buried, and a pipe ſmoaked 
by both parties, in token of friendſhip and reconciliation. 

- + The chiefs can inflit no puniſhment ; but, upon the 
ſigning of the p eace, it was agreed by both nations, that of- 
ſenders on either fide ſhould be delivered up to be puniſhed 


x by the offended party, and it is to this the Chief alludes. 


(- 136: 
cc deſire likewiſe, that the white warrior, who 
ce has ventured himſelf here with us, may be 


« well uſed and reſpected by all, wherever he 
e goes amongſt us, Is 


| The harrangue being finiſhed, ſeveral pipes 


were preſented me by. the headſmen, to take a 
whiff. This ceremony 1 could have waved, as 


ſmoaking was always very diſagreeable to me; 


but as it was a token of their amity, and they 
might be offended if 1 did not comply, I put 
on the beſt face I was able, though I dared not 
even wipe the end of the pipe that came out of 
their mouths; which, conſidering their paint 


and dirtineſs, are not of the moſt — 


as the French term it. 


After 8 the eatables were produced, 
conſiſting chiefly of wild meat; ſuch as veni- 


ſon, bear, and buffalo; tho' I cannot much 


commend their cookery, every thing being 
greatly overdone : there were likewiſe pota- 
toes, pumpkins, homaviny, boiled corn, beans, 
and peaſe, ſerved up in ſmall flat baſkets, made 
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of ſplit canes, which were diſtributed amongſt 
the croud; and water, which, except the ſpi- 


rituous liquor brought by the Europeans, is 
| their only drink, was handed about in ſmall 


goards. What contributed greatly to render 


this feaſt diſguſting, was eating without knives 


and forks, and being obliged to grope from 


diſh to diſh i in the 8. 5 After the feaſt there 


was a dance; but I was already fo fatigued 


with the ceremonies I had gone through, that 


I retired to Kanagatucko's hot-houſe*®; but 
was prevented taking any repoſe by the ſmoke, 


with which I was almoſt ſuffocated, and the 


croud of Indians that came. and fat on the 
hed-ſide; which indeed was not much calcu- 
lated for repoſe to any but Indians, or thoſe 
that had paſſed an apprenticeſhip to their ways, 
as I had done: it was compoſed of a few 
boards, ſpread with bear-ſkins, without any 
other covering; the houſe being ſo hot, that I 


could not endure the weight of my own blanket. 
. Bp © 3: 


This Hot-Houſs is a little hut joined to the houſe, in 


which-a fire is continually kept, and the heat ſo great, that 
cloaths are not to be borne the coldeſt day in winter. 
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Some hours after I got up to go away, but 
met Oſtenaco, followed by two or three In- 
dians, with an invitation from the headman 

of nen, to viſit him the next day. 


IJ ſet out with Oſtenaco apd my interpreter 
in the morning, and marched towards Sertico, 
till we were met by a meſſenger, about 
half a mile from the town, who came to ſtop 
us till every thing was prepared for our re- 
ception : from this place I could take a view 
of the town, where I obſerved two ſtand of 
colours flying, one at the top, and the other 
at the door of the town- houſe ; ; they were as 
large as a ſheet, and white. Leſt therefore I 
ſhould take them for French, they took great 


care to inform me, that their cuſtom was to 


Hoiſt red colours as an emblem of war ; but 
white, as a token of peace. By this time we 
were joined by another meſſenger, who de- 
ficed us to move forward. 


About 100 yards from the town-houſe we 
were received by a _ of between three and 


four 


ut 
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four hundred Indians, ten or twelve of which 


were entirely naked, except a piece of cloth 


about their middle, and painted all over in a 
hideous manner, ſix of them with eagles tails 
in their hands, which they ſhook and flou- 
riſhed as they advanced, danced in a very un- 
common figure, finging in concert with ſome 
drums of their own make, and thoſe of the 
late unfortunate Capt. Damere ; with ſeveral 

other inſtruments, uncouth beyond deſcription. 
Cheulah, the headman of the town, led the - 
proceſſion, painted blood-red, except his face, 


which was half black, holding an old ruſty 


broad-ſword in his right hand, and an eagle's 
fail in his left. As they approached, Chevlah, 
fingling himſelf aut from the reſt, cut two or 
three capers, as a ſignal to the other eagle- 
tails, who inſtantly followed his example. 
This violent exerciſe, accompanied by the 


band of muſick, and a loud yell from the 


mob, Jaſted about a minute, when the head- 
man waving his ſword over my head, ſtruck 
it into the ground, - about two inches from 
my left foot; then directing himſelf to 
me, 
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me, made a ſhort diſcourſe (which my inter- 
preter told me was only to bid me a hearty 
welcome) and preſented me with a ſtring of 
beads. We then proceeded to the door, where 
Cheulah, and one of the beloved men, tak- 
ing me by each arm, led me in, and ſeaicd 
me in one of the firit ſeats; it was ſo dark 
that nothing was perceptible till a freſh ſupply 


of canes were brought, which being burnt in 


the middle of the houſe anſwers both purpo- 
ſes of fucl and candle. I then diſcovered a- 
bout five hundred faces; and Cheulah addreſ- 
fing me a ſecond time, made a ſpeech much 
to the ſame effect as the former, congratulating 
me on my ſafe arrival thro' the numerous partics 
of the northern Indians, that generally haunt 


the way I came. He then made ſome profeſ- 


ſions of friendſhip, concluding with giving me 
another ftring of beads, as a token of it. 
He had ſcarce finiſhed, when four of thoſe 


who had exhibited at the proceſſion made their 


ſecond appearance, painted milk-white, their 
eagle-tails in one hand, and ſmall goards with 


beads in chem in che other, which they rat- 
| tled 
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tled in time to the muſick. During this dance 
the peace pipe was prepared; the bowl of it 
was of red ſtone, curiouſly cut with a knife, 
it being very ſoft, tho' extremely pretty when 
pol'ſhed. Some of theſe are of black ſtone, 
and ſome of the ſame earth they make their 
pots with, but beautiſully diverſified. The 
ſtem is about three feet long, finely adorned 
with porcupine quills, dyed feathers, deers - 
hair, and ſuch like gaudy trifles. 


After I had performed my part with this, 
I was almoſt ſuffocated with the pipes preſent- 
ed me on every hand, which I dared not to 
decline. They might amount to about 170 or 
180 > which made me fo ſick, that I could not 
ſtir for ſeveral hours. 


The Indians entertained me with another 
dance, at which I was detained till about ſeven - 
o'clock next morning, when I was conducted 
to the houſe of Chucatah, then ſecond in com- 
mand, to take ſome refreſhment. Here I 
found a white woman, named Mary Hughes, 

who 
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who told me ſhe had been priſoner there near 


a twelvemonth, and that there ſtill remained a- 


mong the Indians near thirty white priſoners 
more, in a very miſerable condition for want of 


cloaths, the winter being particularly ſevere ; 
and their miſery was not a little heightened by 


the uſage they received from the Indians. 1 


ordered her to come to me to Oftenaco's, with 
her miſerable companions, where I dvd diſ- 
tribute ſome ſhirts and blankets I had brought 
with me amongſt them, which ſhe did ſome 
days after. 


After a ſhort nap, I aroſe and went to the 
town-houſe, where I found the chiefs in con- 


ſultation ; after ſome time, I was called upon, 
and deſired to write a letter for them to the 


Governor of South Carolina, which fignified 
their deſire of living in peace with the Engliſh, 
as long as the ſun ſhone, or graſs grew, and 


deſired that a trade might be opened between 
them. Theſe wrote, I ſealed them up, with 


ſome wampum and beads in the inſide. I 
was the ſame my invited to Chilhowey, 
where 
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where I was received and treated much in the 


8 ſame manner as at Settico. I wrote ſome let- 
of ters; and one that Yachtino the headman had 
Xs brought from Col. Stephen was interpreted 
5 to them, which ſeemed to give them great ſa- 
JV a 

15 tisfaction. I found here a white man, who, 
h notwithſtanding the war, lived many years 
a among them; he told me that the lower 
1 towns had been greatly diſtreſſed when at- 


tacked by Colonel Montgomery; being 
obliged to live many months upon horſe- fleſh, 
and roots aut of the woods, occaſioned partly 
by the numbers drove among them, and the 
badneſs of the crops that year. 


' Returning home with Oſtenaco the next 
day, being the 2d of January 1762, I en- 
quired whether he thought I ſhould receive 
any more invitations ? He told me he believed 
not, becauſe the towns to which I had already 
been invited, having been our moſt inveterate 
enemies during the war, had done this, as an 
g&knowledgment and reparation of their fault. 


* 
, 
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I had now leiſure to complete taking the 
courſes of the river, from which, as I have 
already mentioned, I was deterred by the In- 
dians, as likewiſe to make remarks upon the 
country and inhabitants. 

The country being ſituated between thirty- 
two and thirty-four degrees north latitude, and 
eighty-ſeven degrees thirty minutes weſt lon- 
gitude from London, as near as can be calcu- 
lated, is temperate, inclining to heat during 
the ſummer-ſeaſon, and ſo remarkably fer- 
tile, that the women alone do all the laborious 
taſks of agriculture, the ſoil requiring only a 
little ſtirring with a hoe, to produce whatever is 
required of it; yielding vaſt quantities of 
peaſe, beans, potatoes, cabbages, Indian corn, 


pumpions, melons, and tobacco, not to men- 


tion a number of other vegetables imported 
from Europe, not ſo generally known amongſt 
them, which flouriſh as much, or more here, 
than in their native climate; and, by the daily 


experience of the goodneſs of the ſoil, we 
N 
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may conclude, that, with due care, all European 


| 33 9 ſucceed in the ſame manner. 


N e the arrival of the Europeans, the 


natives were not ſo well pravided, maize,: me- 
lons, and tobacco, being the only things: they 
beſtow culture upon, and perhaps ſeldom on 
the latter. The meadows or ſavannahs pro- 
duce excellent graſs ; being watered by abun- 
dance ef fine rivers, and brooks well ſtored 
with fiſh, otters and 'beavers ; having as yet 
no nets, the. Indians catch the fiſh with lines, 
ſpears, or dams; which laſt, as it ſeems par- 
ticular to the natives of America, I ſhall 


trouble the reader with a deſcription of. Build- 
ing two walls obliquely down the river from 


either ſhore, juſt as they are near joining, a 

paſſage is left to a deep well or reſervoir; the 
Indians then ſcaring the fiſh down the river, 
doſe- the mouth of the reſervoir withza large 
buſh, or bundle made on purpoſe, and it i is no 


difficult matter to take them with baſkets, 


Ren incloſed within ſo ſmall a compaſs; | 
'Q a”. Non 


= of a 
North America, being ope Continual foreſt, 
admits of no ſcarcity of timber for every uſe; 
there are oaks of ſeveral ſorts, birch, aſh, 
pines, and a'nember of other trees, many of 
which are unknown in Europe, but already 
deſcribed by many authors. The woods like- 


_ wiſe abound with fruits and flowers, to which 


the Indians pay little regard. Of the fruits 


there ate ſome of ah excellent flavour, particu- 
larly feveral ſorts of grapes, Which, with pro: 


per culture, would probably afford an excel- 
tent wine. There ate likewiſe:Plumbs, cher- 


ries; atid berries of ſeveral kinds, ſomething 


| differeht from "thoſe! of Europe; but their | 


peaches and pears grow only by culture: add 
to theſe ſeveral kinds of roots, and medicinal 


plagte, particularly the plant ſo eſteemed by 


the Chineſe, and by them called giagſang, and 
a root which never fails curing the moſt inve- 


rerate venereal diſeaſe, which, however, they 

never had occafion-for, fot that diſtemper, be | 
fore the arrival of Europeans among them. 
There are likewiſe an "incredible number of 


buffaloes, bears, deen panthers, wolyes, foxes, 


T acoons, 
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only by the children, who, at eight or ten 


. 


raceons, and opoſſums. The buffaloes, and 
moſt of the reſt, have been ſo often deſcribed, 
and are ſo well known, that a deſcription of 
them would be but tedious; the opoſſum, 
however, deſerves ſome attention, as I have 
never been it properly deſeribed. It is about 
the ſize of a large cat, ſhort and thick, and of a 
flyer colour. It brings forth its young, con- 
trary to all other animals, at the teat, from 
whence, when of a certain ſize, and able to 
walk, it drops off, and goes into a falſe belly, 
deſigned by provitlence in its dam fot its re- 
ception, hich, at the approach of danger, 
will, notwithfianding this additional load, 
climb rocks and Cork e agility for 


its * 


There are a vaſt number of leſſer ſort of 
game, ſuch as fabbits, ſquirtels'of ſeveral ſorts, 
and many other animals, beſide turkeys, 
geeſe, ducks of ſeyerel kinds, partridges, pen: 
ante, and an infipity of other birds, purſued 


f old, are yery expert at killing with a far- 
14 | bacan, 
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bacan, or hollow cane, through which they 
blow a ſmall: dart, whoſe weakneſs obliges 
them to ſhoot at the eye of the larger ſort of 
prey, which they ſeldom miſs. 


There are likewiſe a great number of rep- 


tiles, particularly the copper-ſnake, whoſe bite 


is very difficult to cure, and the rattle-ſnake, 
once the terror of Europeans, now no longer 
apprehended, the bite being ſo eaſily cured ; 
but neither this, nor any other ſpecies, will at- 
tempt biting unleſs diſturbed or trod upon; 


neither are there any animals in America miſ- 


chievous unleſs attacked. The fleſh of. the 
rattle-ſnake is extremely good; being once 
obliged to eat one through want of proviſions, 
I have eat ſeveral ſince thro choice. 


Olf inſets, the flying ſtag is almoſt the only 
one worthy of notice; it is about the ſhape of 
a beetle, but has very large beautiful branching 
Horns, like thoſe * a tings” From: hence it 
took its name. ag 001 . 
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The Indians have now a numerous breed of 
horſes, as alſo hogs, and other of our animals, 
but neither cows nor ſheep ; both theſe, how- 
ever, might be ſupplied by breeding ſome tame 
buffaloes, from which, I have been informed, 
ſome white priſoners among them have pro- 
cured both butter and cheeſe; and the fine 


long ſhag on its back could ſupply all the pur- 
— Poles of wool. 


The mountains contain very rich mines 
of gold, filver, lead, and copper, as may be e- 


vinced by ſeveral accidentally found out by the 


Indians, and the lumps of valuable ore waſhed 


down by ſeveral of the ſtreams, a bag of which 


fold in Virginia at a conſiderable price; and 
by the many ſalt ſprings, it is probable there 
are many mines of that likewiſe, as well as of 


other minerals. The fountains too may have 


many virtues, that require more ſkilful perſons 


than the Cherokees ormyſelf to find out. 


They have many beautiful ſtones of diffe- 
rent colours, many of which, I am apt to be- 
| lieve, 
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| lieve, are of great value; but their ſuperſtition 
has always prevented their diſpofing of them 
to the traders, who have made many attempts 
to that purpoſe ; but as they uſe them in their 
conjuring ceremonies, they believe their part- 
ing with them, or bringing them from home, 
would prejudice their health or affairs. A- 


mong others, there is one in the poſſeſſion of 


a conjurer, remarkable for its brilliancy and 


beauty, but more ſo for the extraordinary 


manner in which it was found. It grew, if 
we may credit the Indians, on the head of a 
monſtrous ſerpent, whoſe retreat was, by. its 
brilliancy, diſcovered ; but a great number of 
ſnakes attending him, he being, as I ſuppoſe 
by his diadem, of a ſuperior rank among the 
ſerpents, made it dangerous to attack him, 
Many were the attempts made by the Indians, 
but all fruſtrated, till a fellow, more bold than 


the ceſt, cafing himſelf in leather, impenetra- 


dle to the bite of the ſerpent or bis guards, and 
watching a convenient opportunity, ſurpriſed 
and killed him, tearing this jewel from his head, 


8 which the — has kept hid for many 


years, 
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years, in ſome place unknown to all but two 
women, who have been offered large preſents 
to betray it, but ſteadily refufed, leſt ſome 
ſignal judgment or miſchance ſhould follow. 
That ſuch a ſtone exiſts, I believe, having ſeen 
many of great beauty; but I cannot think it 
would anſwer all the encomiums the Indians 
beſtow upon it. The conjurer, I ſuppoſe, 
hatched the account of its diſcovery ; I have 
however given it to the reader, as a ſpecimen 


of an Indian ſtory, many of which are much 


more ſurpriſing. 


The Cherokees are of a middle ſtature, of 
an olive colour, tho' generally painted, and 
their ſkins ſtained with gun-powder, pricked 
into it in very pretty figures. The hair of 
their head is ſhaved, tho' many of the old 
people have it plucked out by the roots, ex- 
cept a patch on the hinder part of the head, a- 


bout twice the bigneſs of a crown-piece, which 


is ornamented with beads, feathers, wampum, 
ſtained deers hair, and ſuch like baubles. The 


cars are flit and ſtretched to an enormous ſize, 
* „ putting 
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putting the perſon who undergoes the operation 
to incredible pain, being unable to lie on either 
ſide for near forty days. To remedy this, they 
generally ſlit but one at a time; ſo ſoon as the 
patient can bear it, they are wound round with 
wire to expand them, and are adorned with filver 
pendants and rings, which they likewiſe wear 
at the noſe. This cuſtom does not belong ori- 
ginally to the Cherokees, but taken by them 
from the Shawneſe, or other northern nations. 


They that can afford it wear a collar of 
wampum, which are beads cut out of clam- 
ſhells, a ſilver breaſt- plate, and bracelets on 
their arms and wriſts of the ſame metal, a bit 


of cloth over their private parts, a ſhirt of the 


Engliſh make, a ſort of cloth- boots, and 
mockaſons, which are ſhoes of a make pecu- 


U liar to the Americans, ornamented with por- 


_cupine-quills; a large mantle or match-coat 
thrown over all compleats their dreſs at home; 
but when they go to war they leave their 
(trinkets behind, and the mere neceſſaries ſerve 
© them. 
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bands and feet. 
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The women wear the hair of their head, 


which is ſo long that it generally reaches to 


the middle of their legs, and ſometimes to the 
ground, club'd, and ornamented with ribbons 
of various colours; but, except their eye- 
brows, pluck it from all the other parts of 
the body, eſpecially the looſer part of the ſex. 
The reſt of their dreſs is now become very 
much like the European; and, indeed, that of 
the men is greatly altered. The old people ſtill 
remember and praiſe the ancient days, before 
they were acquainted with the whites, when 
they had but little dreſs, except a bit of ſkin 
about their middles, mockaſons, a mantle of 
buffalo ſkin for the winter, and a lighter one 
of feathers for the ſummer. The wo- 
men, particularly the half-breed, are re- 
markably well featured ; and both men and 
women are ſtreight and well-built, with ſmall 


TA 


The warlike arms uſed by the Chero- 
kees are e guns, bows and arrows, darts, ſcalp- 
H 2 ping- 


St 
ping-knives, and tommahawkes, which are 


hatchets; the hammer-part of which being 
made hollow, and a ſmall hole running from 


thence along the ſhank, terminated by a ſmall 


braſs-tube for the mouth, makes a compleat 
pipe. There are various ways of making theſe, 
according to the country or fancy of the pur- 
chaſer, being all made by the Europeans; 
ſome have a long ſpear at top, and ſome dif- 
ferent conveniencies on each ſide. This is one 
of their moſt uſeful pieces of field- furniture, 
ſerving all the offices of hatchet, pipe, and 
ſword ; neither are the Indians leſs expert at 
throwing it than uſing it near, but will kill at 
a conſiderable diſtance. 


They are of a very gentle: and amicable diſ- 
poſition to thoſe they think their friends, but 
as implacable in their enmity, their revenge 
being only com pleated in the entire deſtruction 
of their enemies. They were pretty hoſpita- 
ble to all white ſtrangers, till the Europeans 
encouraged them to ſcalp ; but the great re- 
ward offered has led them often ſince to com- 
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nit as great barbarities on us, as they former- 
) only treated their moſt inveterate enemies 
with. They are vety hardy, bearing .heat, 
cold, hunger and thirſt, in a ſurprizing man- 


ner ; and yet no people are given to more ex- 


ceſs in eating and drinking, when it is conve- 
niently in their power : the follies, nay mii- 
chief, they commit when incbriated, are en- 
tirely laid to the liquor ; and no one will re- 


venge any injury (murder excepted) received 


from one who is no more himſelf: they are 
not leſs addicted to gaming than drinking, and 
will even loſe the ſhirt off their back, rather 
than give over play, when luck runs againſt 
them. 


They are extremely proud, deſpiſing the low- 
er claſs of Europeans; and in ſome athletiek 
diverſions 1 once was preſent at, they refuſed 
to match or hold conference with any but 
officers. | 

Here, however, the vulgar notion of the 
Indians uncommon activity was contradicted 
eg F : | by 
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by three officers of the Virginia regiment, the 
floweſt of which could outrun the ſwifteſt 
of about 700 Indians that were in the place: 
but had the race exceeded two or three hundred 
yards, the Indians would then have acquired 


the advantage, by being able to keep the ſame 


pace a long time together; and running being 
likewiſe more general among them, a body of 
them would always greatly exceed an equal 
number of our troops. 


They are particularly careful of the ſuper- 
annuated, but are not ſo till of a great age; 
of which Oſtenaco's mother is an inſtance, 


Oſtenaco is about ſixty years of age, and the 


youngeſt of four; yet his mother ſtill conti- 
nues her laborious taſks, and has yet ſtrength 
enough to carry 200 weight of wood on her 
back near a couple of miles. I am apt to 
think ſome of them, by their own computa- 
tion, are near 150 years old. gr 


They have many of them a good unculti- 
vated genius, are fond of ſpeaking well, as that 
F paves 
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paves the way to power in their councils ; and 
I doubt not but the reader will find fome 


beauties in the harangues I have piven him, 


which I afſure him are entirely genuine. Their 
language is not unpleaſant, but vaſtly aſpirated, 
and the accents ſo many and various, you 
would often imagine them finging in their 
common-diſcourſe. As the ideas of the Che- 
rokees are ſo few, I cannot fay much for the 
copiouſneſs of their language. 


They ſeidom turn their eyes on the perſon 
they ſpeak of, or addreſs themſelves to, and 


are always ſuſpicious when people's eyes are 


fixed upon them. They ſpeak fo low, ex- 
cept in council, that they are often obliged to 
repeat what they were ſaying ; yet ſhould a 
perſon talk to any of them above their com- 
mon pitch, they would immediately alk him, 


il he thought they were deaf? 


They have likewiſe a ſort of looſe poetry, as 


the war-ſongs, love-ſongs, &c. Of the lat- 


fer many contain no more than that the young 


man 
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man loves the young woman, and will be un- 
eaſy, according to their own expreſſion, if he 
does not obtain her. Of the former I ſhall pre- 
ſent the following ſpecimen, without the ori- 
ginal in Cherokee, on account of the expletive 
ſyllables, merely introduced for the muſic, and 


not the ſenſe, juſt like the toldederols of many 
old Engliſh ſongs. 


A TRANSLATION of the WAR-SONG. 
Caw waw noo dee, &c. 


"HERE'ER the earth's enlighten'd by the ſun, 
Moon ſhines by night, graſs grows, or wa- 
ters run, 
Be't known that we are going, like men, afar, 
In hoſtile fields to wage deſtructive war; 
Like men we go, to meet our country's foes, 
Who, woman: like, ſhall fly our dreaded blows; 
Yes, as a woman, who beholds a ſnake, 
In gaudy horror, gliſten thro” the brake, 
Starts trembling back, and ſtares with wild ſurprize, 
Or pale thro? fear, unconſcious, panting, flies. 
* Tuſt ſo theſe foes, more tim'rous than the hind, 
Shall leave their arms and only cloaths behind; 


Pinch'd 


a As the Indians __ naked, the vanquiſhed are con- 
rained 
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ned 
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pinch'd by each blaſt, by ev'ry thicket torn, 

Run back to their own nation, now its ſcorn : 

Or in the winter, when the barren wood 

Denies their gnawing entrails nature's food, 
Let them ſit down, from friends and country far, 


And wiſh, with tears, they ne'er had come to war. 


* We'll leave our clubs, dew'd with their coun- 
| try ſhow'rs, | 
And, if they dare to bring them back to our's, 
Their painted ſcalps ſhall be a ſtep to fame, 
And grace our own and glorious country's name, 
Or if we warriors ſpare the yielding foe, 
Torments at home the wretch muſt undergo . 


But 


ſtrained to endure the rigours of the weather in their 
flight, and live upon roots and fruit, as they throw down 
their arms to accelerate their flight thro' the woods, 


It is the cuſtom of the Indians, to leave a club, ſome- 
thing of the form of a cricket-bat, but with their warlike 
exploits engraved on it, in their enemy's country, and the 


enemy accepts the defiance, by bringing this back to their 
country. | 


+ The priſoners of war are generally tortured by the 
women, at the party's return, to revenge the death of thoſe 
that have periſhed by the wretch's countrymen, This 
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But when we go, who knows which ſhall return, 
When growing dangers riſe with each new morn ? 
Farewel, ye little ones, ye tender wives, 

For you alone we would conſerve our lives! 
But ceaſe to mourn, 'tis unavailing pain, 
If not fore-doom'd, we ſoon ſhall meet again. 
But, O ye friends! in caſe your comrades fall, 
Think that on you our deaths for vengeance call ; 
With uprais'd tommahawkes purſue our blood, 
And ſtain, with hoſtile ſtreams, the conſcious wood, 
That pointing enemies may never tell | 
The boaſted place where we, their victims, fell “. 


Both 


ſavage cuſtom has been ſo much mitigated of late, that the 
priſoners were only compelled to marry, and then general- 
ly allowed all the privileges of the natives. This lenity, 
however, has been a detriment to the nation; for many of 


- theſe returning to their countrymen, have made them ac- 


quainted with the country-paſſes, weakneſs, and haunts of 


the Cherokees ; beſides that it gave the enemy . cou- 


rage to fight againſt them. 


* Their cuſtom is generally to engrave their victory on 
ſome neighbouring tree, or ſet up ſome token of it near 
the field of battle; to this their enemies are here ſuppoſed 


to point to, as boaſting their victory over them, and the 


ſlaughter that they made. 
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Both the ideas and verſe are very looſe in 
the original, and they are ſet to as looſe a mu- 
fic, many compoſing both tunes and ſong off 


hand, according to the occaſion; tho' ſome 


tunes, eſpecially thoſe taken from the northern 


Indians, are extremely pretty, and very like 
the Scotch. 


The Indians being all ſoldiers, mechai..um 
can make but little progreſs; beſides this, 
they labour under the diſadvantage of having 
neither proper tools, or perſons to teach the uſe 
of thoſe they have ; Thus, for want of ſaws, 
they are obliged to cut a large tree on each 
ſide, with great labour, to make a very clumſy 
board; whereas a pair of ſawyers would di- 
vide the ſame tree into eight or ten in much 
leſs time: conſidering this diſadvantage, their 
modern houſes are tolerably well built. A 
number of thick poſts is fixed in the ground, 
according to the plan and dimenſions of the 
houſe, which rarely exceeds ſixteen feet in 


| breadth, on account of the roofing, but often 
extend to ſixty or ſeventy in length, beſide the 


FI little 
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1 
little hot-houſe. Between each of theſe poſts is 
placed a ſmaller one, and the whole wattled 
with twigs like a baſket, which is then co- 


vered with clay very ſmooth, and ſometimes 
white-waſhed. Inſtead of tiles, they cover 


them with narrow boards. Some of theſe 


houſes are two ſtory high, tolerably pretty 


and capacious; but moſt of them very incon- 


venient for want of chimneys, a ſmall hole 


being all the vent aſſigned in many for the 
ſmoak to get out at. 


Their canoes are the next work of any 
conſequence ; they are generally made of a 
large pine or poplar, from thirty to forty feet 
long, and about two broad, with flat bottoms 
and fides, and both ends alike ; the Indians 


hollow them now with the tools they get from 


the Europeans, but formerly did it by fire: 
they are capable of carrying about fifteen or 
twenty men, are very light, and can by the 
Indians, fo great is their ſkill in managing 
them, be forced up a very ſtrong current, par- 
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ticularly the bark canoes ; but theſe are ſel- 
dom uſed but by the northern Indians: 


They have of late many tools among them, 
and, with a little inſtruction, would ſoon be- 
come proficients in the uſe of them, being 
great imitators of any thing they ſee done; 
and the curious manner in which they dreſs 
ſkins, point arrows, make earthen veſſels, 
and baſket-work, are proofs of their inge- 
nuity, poſſeſſing them a long time before the 
arrival of Europeans among them, Their 
method” of pointing arrows is as follows : 


Cutting a bit of thin braſs, copper, bone, or 
| ſcales of a particular fiſh, into a point with 
two beards, or ſome into an acute triangle, 


they ſplit a little of their arrow, which is ge- 
nerally of reeds; into this they put the point, 
winding ſome deers ſine round the arrow, 


and through a little hole they make in the 


head; then they moiſten the ſinew with their 
ſpittle, which, when dry, remains faſt glewed, 
nor ever untwiſts. Their bows are of ſeveral 
ſorts of wood, dipped in bears oil, and ſeaſoned 


before. 


Too . 
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before the fire, and a twiſted bear's gut for the 
ſtring. 


They have two ſorts of clay, red and white, 
with both which they make excellent veſſels, 
ſome of which will ſtand the greateſt heat. 


They have now learnt to ſew, and the men 


as well as women, excepting ſhirts, make all 
their own cloaths ; the women, likewiſe, make 
very pretty belts, -and collars of beads and 
wampum, alſo belts and garters of worſted. 
In arts, however, as in war, they are greatly 
_ excelled by their northern neighbours. 
Their chief trade is with thoſe Europeans 
with whom they are in alliance, in hides, furs, 
&c. which they barter by the pound, for all other 
goods; by that means ſupplying the deficiency 
of money. But no proportion is kept to their 
value; what coſt two ſhillings in England, 
and what coſt two pence, are often ſold for 
the ſame price; beſides that, no attention is 
paid to the goodneſs, and a knife of the beſt 
demper and workmanſhip will only ſell for the 
ſame 


* 


- 


4 
ſame price as an ordinary one. The reaſon of 
this is, that, in the beginning of the commerce, 
the Indians finding themſelves greatly impoſed 
upon, fixed a price on each article, according to 
their own judgment; powder, balls, and ſe- 
veral other goods, are by this means ſet ſo low, 
that few people would bring them, but that 
the Indians refuſe to trade with any perſon 
who has not brought a proportionable quantity, 
and the traders are cautious of loſing a trade 
in which 5 or 600 per cent. in many articles | 
fully recompences their loſs in theſe. — = 


As to religion, every one is at liberty to 
think for himſelf ; whence flows a diverſity of 
opinions amongſt thoſe that do think, but the 
major part do not give themſelves that trou- 


ble. They generally concur, however, in the 
belief of one ſuperior Being, who RES: 


and governs all things, and are therefore ne- 
ver diſcontent at any misfortune, becauſe they 4 
ſay, the Man above would have it ſo. They 
| believe in a reward and puniſhment, as may 
be evinced by their anſwer to Mr. Martin, j 
5 who, f 


1 
who, having preached ſcripture till both his 


audience and he were heartily tired, was told 


at laſt, that they knew very well, that, if they 
were good, they ſhould go up ; if bad, down ; i 
that he could tell. no more; that he had long 1 
plagued them with what they no ways under- 8 
ſtood, and that they deſired him to depart the f 
country. This, probably, was at the inſtigation F 
of their conjurers, to whom theſe people pay b 
a profound regard; as chriſtianity was entirely i 

oppoſite, and would ſoon diſpoſſeſs the people 0 
of their implicit belief in their juggling art, . 
which the profeſſors have brought to ſo great 


perfection as to deceive Europeans, much 
more an ignorant race, whoſe ideas will na- 


turally augment the extraordinary of any thing 12 
tbe leaſt above their comprehenſion, or out of f 
the common tract. After this. I need not ſay x 
That in every particular they are extremely ſu- x 
perſtitious, that and ignorance going always b. 
hand in hand. | - 

| A Fe 
They have few religious ceremonies, or 8 


ſtated times of general worſhip: the green 
Pp | corn 
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corn daner ſeeme to be the principal, which 


is, as I habe been told; petformed in a very 
ſolemn mantier, in a large ſquare before the 
town-houſe door: the motion here is very 
ſlow; and the ſong in which they offer thanks 
to God for the corn he has ſent them, far 


from unpleaſing. There is no kind of rites 
or ceremonies at marriage, courtſhip and all 
being, as I have already obſerved, concluded 
in Half an hour, without any other celebta- 


tion, and it is as little binding as ceremonious; 
for though many laſt till death, eſpecially 
when there are children, it is common for a 
perſon to change three or four times a- year. 
Notwithſtanding this, the Indian women gave 
lately a proof of fidelity, not to be equalled 
by politer. ladies, bound by all the ſacred ties 


of marriage. 


| "Many of the ſoldiers in the garriſon of 
| Fort Loudoun, having Indian wives, theſe 
brought them a daily ſupply of proviſions, 
though blocked up, in order to be ſtarved to 
a ſurrender, by their own countrymen ;/ arid 


VF 
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they perſiſted in this, notwithſtanding the ex- 


pteſs orders of Willinawaw, who, ſenſible of 
the retardment this occaſioned, threatened 
death to thoſe who would aſſiſt their enemy; 
but they laughing at his threats, boldly told 
him, they would ſuccour their huſbands every 


day, and were ſure, that, if he killed them, 


their relations would make his death atone 
for theirs. Willinawaw was too ſenſible of 
this to put his threats into execution, ſo that 
the garriſon ſubſiſted a long time on the pro- 
viſions brought to them in this manner. 


When they part, the children go with, and 


| are provided for, by the mother. As ſoon as 
a child is born, which is generally without 


help, it is dipped into cold water and waſhed, 
which is repeated every morning for two 
years afterward, by which the children acquire 
ſuch ſtrength, that no ricketty or deformed 
are found amongſt them. When the woman 
recovers, which is at lateſt in three days, ſhe 
carries it herſelf to the river to waſh it; ; but 
W three days is the longeſt time of their 
_ illneſs, 


. 
* jlneſfs, a great number of them are not fo 
many hours; nay, I have known a woman 
delivered at the fide of a river, waſh her child, 
and come home with it in one hand, and a 
goard full of water in the other. 


They ſeldom bury their dead, but throw 

them into the river; yet if any white man 
will bury them, he is generally rewarded with 
a blanket, beſides what he takes from the 
corpſe, the dead having commonly their guns, 
tommahawkes, powder, lead, filver ware, 
wampum, and a little tobacco, buried with 
them ; and as the perſons who brings the corpfe 
to the place of burial, immediately leave it, he 
is at liberty to diſpoſe of all as he pleaſes, but 
muſt take care never to be found out, as no- 
thing belonging to the dead is to be kept, but 
every thing at his deceaſe deſtroyed, except 
theſe articles, which are deſtined to accompa- 
ny him to the other world. It is reckoned, 
therefore, the worſt of thefts; yet there is no 


— for this, or any other crime, mur- 
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der excepted, which is more properly e 
than ine. 


This Wan was N introduced to 
prevent avarice, and, by preventing hereditary 


* acquiſitions, make merit the ſole means of ac- 
quiring power, honour, and riches. The in- 


ventor, howeyer, had too great a knowledge 
of the human mind, and our propenſity to poſ- 
ſeſs, not to ſee that a ſuperior paſſion muſt in- 
tercede; he therefore wiſely made it a religious 
ceremony, that ſuperſtition, the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ſion of the ignorant, might cheek avarice, and 
keep it in the bounds he had preſcribed. It 
is not known from whence it came, but it is 


of great antiquity, and not only general over 


all North America, but in many parts of Aſia. 
On this account the wives generally have ſe- 
parate property, that no inconveniency may a- 
riſe from death or e 


The Indians have a N method 1 re- 
lieving the poor, which I 


, — 


ſhall rank among 
the moſt laudable of their religious ceremonies, 
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moſt of the reſt conſiſting purely in the vain 
ceremonies, and ſuperſtitious romances of their 

| conjurors. When any of their people are 
hungry, as they term it, or in diſtreſs, orders 
are iſſued out by the headmen for a war-dance, 
at which all the fighting men and warriors aſ- 
ſemble; but here, contrary to all their other 
dances, one only dances at a time, who, after 
hopping and capering for near a minute, with 

a tommahawke in his hand, gives a ſmall hoop, 
at which ſignal the muſic ſtops till he relates 
the manner of taking bis firſt ſcalp, and con- 
cludes his narration, by throwing on a large 
ſkin ſpread for that purpoſe, a ſtring of wam- 
pum, piece of plate, wire, paint, lead, or any 
thing he can moſt conveniently ſpare; after 
which the muſic ſtrikes up, and he proceeds 
in the ſame manner through all his warlike 

F actions: then another takes his place, and the 
ceremony laſts till all the warriors and fight+ 
ing men have related their exploits. Tho 

| ſtock thus raiſed, after paying the muſicians, 
| is divided among the poor. The ſame cere- 
; mony is made uſe of to recompence any ex- 
traordinary | 
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traordinary merit. This is touching vanity in 
a tender part, and is an admirable method of 
making even imperfections conduce to the 
good of ſociety. - 4 


Their government, if I may call if govern- 
ment, which has neither laws or power to ſup- 


port it, 15'4 mixed ariſtocracy and' democracy, 


the chiefs being choſe according to their merit 
in war, or policy at home; theſe lead the war- 
tiors that chuſe to go, for there is no laws or 
compulſion on thoſe that refuſe to follow, or 


puniſhment to thoſe that forſake their chief : 


he ſtrives, therefore, to infpire them with a 
fort of enthuſiaſm, by the war- ſong, as the 
ancient bards did once in Britain. Theſe 
chiefs, or headmen, likewife compoſe the aſ- 
ſemblies of the nation, into which the war- 
women are admitted. The reader will not be 
2 little ſurpriſed © to find the ſtory of Amazons 
not ſo great a fable as we imagined, many of 
the Indian women being as famous in war, as 
| — in the t. 
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The reſt of the people are divided into two 
military claſſes, warriors and fighting men, 
which- laſt are the plebeians, who have not 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves enough to be admit- 
ted into the rank of warriors. There are ſome 
other honorary titles among them, conferred 


in reward of great actions; the firſt of which 


is Outacity, or Man-killer ; and the ſecond 
Colona, or the Raven. Old warriors likewiſe, 
or war-women, who can no longer go to war, 
but have diftinguiſhed themſelves in their 
younger days, have the title of Beloved. This 
is the only title females can enjoy; but it abun- 
dantly recompences them, by the power they 
acquire by it, which is ſo great, that they can, 
by the wave of a ſwan's wing, deliver a wretch 
condemned by the council, and already tied to 
the ſtake. 


Their common names are given them by 
their parents ; but this they can either change, 
or take another when they think proper; ſo 
that ſome of them have near half a dozen, 
which the Engliſh generally increaſe, by giving 

an 
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an Engliſh one, from ſome circumſtance in their 
lives or diſpoſition, as the Little Carpenter to 
Attakullakulla, from his excelling in building 
houſes ; Judd's friend, or corruptly the Judge, 


to Oſtenaco, for ſaving a man of that name. 


from the fury of his countrymen; or ſome- 
times a tranſlation of his Cherokee name, as 
Pigeon to Woey, that being the ſignification 
of the word. The Over-hill ſettlement is by 
| theſe two chiefs divided into two factions, be- 
tween whom there is often great animoſity, 


and the two leaders are ſure to oppoſe one an- 
other in every meaſure taken. Attakullakulla 


has done but little in war to recommend him, 
but has often ſignalized himſelf by his policy, 
and negotiations at home. Oſtenaeo has a to- 
lerable ſhare of both; but policy and art are 
the greateſt ſteps to power. Attakullakulla 
has a large faction with this alone, while 
Oeconneſtoto, ſir- named the Great Warrior, fa- 
mous for having, in all his expeditions, ta- 
ken ſuch prudent meaſures- as never to have 


loſt a man, has nat ſo much power, and 


2— could never have obtained the ſu- 
oF | periority, 
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periority, if he had not a great reputation in 
both! 


On my arrival in the Cherokee country, I 


found the nation much attached to the F rench, 
who have the prudence, by familiar politeneſs, 


(which coſts but little, and often does a great 


deal) and conforming themſelves to their ways 
and temper, to conciliate the inclinations of al- 


' moſt all the Indians they are acquainted with, 


while the pride. of our officers often diſguſts 
them; nay, they did not ſcruple to own to me, 
that it was the trade alone that induced them 
to make peace with us, and not any preference 
to the French, whom they loved a great deal 
better. As however they might expect to 
haſten the opening of the trade by telling me 
this, I ſhould have paid but little regard to it, 
had not my own obſervations confirmed me, 
that it was not only their general opinion, but 
the policy of moſt of their head- men; except 
Attakullakulla, who conſeryes his attachment 


inviolably to the Engliſh. a 7 


3 5 I ſhall 
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I ſhall be accuſed, perhaps, for mentioning c 
policy among ſo barbarous a nation; but tho 


| I own their views are not ſo clear and refined 1 
4 as thoſe of European ſtateſmen, their alliance al 
4 with the French ſeems equal, proportioning ( te 
| the lights of ſavages and Europeans, to our i 
4 molt maſterly ſtrokes of policy; and yet we th 
| cannot be ſurprized at it, when we confider Ir 
4 that merit alone creates their miniſters, and 2 
| not the prejudices of party, which often create * 
1 outs. | 
2 | : ; Pe 
| ; | i 5 . 
5 The Engliſh are now ſo nigh, and en- Ac 
| croached daily ſo far upon them, that they not Fr 
[] only felt the bad effects of it in their hunting 6 
to grounds, which were ſpoiled, but had all the th 
| reaſon. in the world to apprehend being ſwal- 30 
| | lowed up, by ſo potent neighbours, or driven tr 
| from the country, inhabited by their fathers, in * 
which they were born, and brought up, in der 
U fine, their native ſoil, for which all men have a pe 
| | | particular tenderneſs and affection. The BO 


French lay farther off, and were not ſo power- 
ful; from them, therefore, they had leſs to 


1 fear. 
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fear. The keeping theſe foreigners then more 
upon a footing, as a check upon one another, 
was providing for their own ſafety, and that of 
all America, fince they foreſaw, or the French 


took care to ſhew them, that, ſhould they be 


driven out, the Engliſh would in time extend 
themſelves over all North America. The 
Indians cannot, from the woods of America, 
ſee the true ſtate of Europe: report is all they 
have to judge by, and that often comes from 
perſons too intereſted to give a juſt account. 


France's circumſtances were not in ſuch a 


flouriſhing condition as was repreſented; the 
French were conquered, and a war carried in- 


to the heart of the Cherokee country; many of 


their towns were ſacked and plundered with- 


out a poſſibility of relieving them, as they lay 


ſtraggled on a large extent of ground, many 
miles from one another; it was tha their in- 
tereſt, orrather they were compelled, to aſk for 
peace and trade, without ar they could 
no longer flouriſh, | 
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Were arts introduced, and the Cherokee 
contracted into a fortified ſettlement, governed 
by laws, and remoter from the Engliſh, they 
might become formidable; but hunting muſt 
be then laid more aſide, and tame cattle ſupply 
the deficiency of the wild, as the greater the 
number of hunters, the more prey would be 
required; and the more a place is haunted by 
men, the lets it is reſorted to by game. Means 
might be taken, would the Cherokees follow 
them, to render the nation conſiderable; but 
who would ſeek to live by-labour, who can 
live by amuſement? The ſole occupations of 
an Indian life, are hunting, and warring 
abroad, and lazying at home. Want is ſaid to 
be the mother of induſtry; but their wants are 
ſupplied at an eaſier rate. | 


Some days after my reception at Chilhowey, 
1 had an opportunity of ſeeing ſome more of 
their diverſions. Two letters I received from 
ſome officers at the Great Iſland occaſioned a 
great aſſembly at Chote, where I was conduct- 


ed to read them; but the Indians finding no- 


A. thing 
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thing that regarded them, the greater part 
reſolved to amuſe themſelves at a game they 
call nettecawaw; which I can give no o- 
ther deſcription of, than that each player hav- 
ing a pole about ten feet long, with ſeveral 


marks or diviſions, one of them bowls a round 


ſtone, with one flat fide, and the other convex, 
on which the players all dart their poles after 
it, and the neareſt counts according to the 
vicinity of the bowl to the marks on his pole. 


As I was informed there was to be a pbyſic- 
dance at night, curiofity led me to the town- 
houſe, to ſee the preparation. A veſſel of their 


own make, that might contain twenty gallons 


(there being a great many to take the medi- 
cine) was ſet on the fire, round which ſtood 


| ſeveral goards filled with river-water, which. 
was poured into the pot; this done, there 
Ee 


arole one of the beloved women, who, opening 
a deer-fkin filled with various roots and herbs, 
took out a ſmall handful of ſomething like fine 
ſalt; part of which ſhe threw on the headman's 


ſeat, and part into the fire cloſe to the pot; ſhe 
5 then 
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then took out the wing of a ſwan, and after 
flouriſhing it over the pot, ſtood fixed for near 
a minute, muttering ſomething to herſelf; then 
taking a ſhrub-like laurel (which J ſuppol- 
ed was the phyſic) ſhe threw it into the pot, 
and returned to her former ſeat. As no more 
ceremony ſeemed to be going forward, I took 
a walk till the Indians aſſembled to take it 
At my) return I found the houſe quite full.: 

they danced near an hour round the pot, till 
one of them, with a ſmall goard that might 
hold about a gill, took ſome of the phyſic, and 
drank it, after which all the reſt took in 
turn. One of their headmen preſented me 
with ſome, and in a manner compelled me 
to drink, though I would have willingly 
declined. Tt was however much more pa- 


latable than I expected, having a ſtrong taſte. 


of ſaſſafras: the Indian who preſented it, told 
me it was taken to waſh away their fins; ſo 
that this is a ſpiritual medicine, and might be 
ranked among their religious ceremonies. 
They are very ſolicitous about its ſucceſs; the 
conjurer, for ſeveral mornings before it is 
= drank 
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drank, makes a dreadful howling, yelling, 
and hallowing, from the top of the town= 
houſe, to frighten away apparitions and evil 
ſpirits. - According to our ideas of evil ſpi- 
rits, ſuch hideous noiſes would by ſympathy 
call up ſuch horrible beings; but I am apt 
to think with the Indians, that ſuch noiſes-are 
ſufficient to frighten any being away but them 
ſelves. 


I was almoſt every night at ſome dance, or 


diverſion ; the war-dance, however, gave me 


the greateſt ſatisfaction, as in that I had an op- 
portunity of learning their methods of war, and 


a hiſtory of their warlike actions, many of 


which are both amuſing and inſtructive. 


I was not a little pleaſed likewiſe with their 
ball-plays (in which they ſhew great dexteri- 
ty) eſpecially when the women played, who 
pulled one another about, to the no ſmall 
amuſerflent of an European ſpectator. 


They 
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They are likewiſe very dexterous at panto- 


mime dances; ſeveral of which I have ſeen per- 
formed that were very diverting. In one of 


theſe, two nien, dreſſed in bear-{kins, came in, 
ſtalking and pawing about with all the motions 


of real bears: two hunters followed them, who 


in dumb ſhew acted in all reſpects as they would 
do in the wood: after many attempts to ſhoot 
them, the hunters fire; one of the bears is 
killed, and the other wounded ; but, as they 
attempt to cut his throat, he riſes up again, and 
the ſcuffle between the huntſmen and the 
wounded bear generally affords the company a 
great deal of diverſion. Fo 

The taking the pigeons at rooſt was another 
that pleaſed me exceedingly; and theſe, with 


my walking and obſervations, furniſhed me 


with amuſement for ſome time; but the ſeaſon 
not always permitting my going abroad, and 
as I had ſo little to do at home, I ſoon grew 
tired of the country. The Indian ſenate indeed 
would ſometimes employ me in reading and 
writing letters for them; of which I generally 


4 - acquitted 
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acquitted myſelf to their ſatisfaction, by ad- 


ding what I thought would be acceptable, and 
retrenching whatever might diſpleaſe. 


On the 17th, a party came home from hunt- 

ing on Holſton's River, bringing with them an 
. eagle's tail, which was celebrated at night by 
a grand war-dance, and the perſon who killed 
it had the ſecond war-title of Colona conferred 
upon him, beſides the bounty gathered at the 
war dance, in wampum, ſkins, &c. to the 
amount of thirty pounds; the tail of an eagle 
being held in the greateſt eſteem, as they ſome- 
times are given. with the wampum in their 
. treaties, and none of their warlike ceremonies 
can be performed without them. : 


This Indian acquainted the headman of a 
cutrent report in the Engliſh camp, that a large 


body of Engliſh were to march next ſpring 


through the Cherokees country, againſt the 
French. There was little probability or poſ- 
ſibility in ſuch a report, yet it was received 
with ſome degree of belief; every thing of 

| . . news, 


11 


news, every flying rumour, is ſwallowed here 
by the populace. The leaſt probability is ex- 
aggerated into a fact, and an Indian from our 
camp, who ſcarce underſtands four or five 
words of a converſation between two com- 
mon ſoldiers, who often know: as little of 
the ſtate of aff.irs as the Indians themſelves, 
turn all the reſt of it to ſomething; he ſuſpects, 
and imagines he has heard what was never once 
mentioned ; and this, when he returns to his 
own country, is paſſed about as a certainty. 
From hence flows the continual miſtakes the 
Indians unavoidably make in their councils ; 
they muſt a& according to intelligence, and it 
requires a great penetration indeed to diſcern the 
truth, when blended with ſo much falſity : 
thus they are often obliged to act according 
to the report of a miſtaken or lying Indian, 
who are all but too much adicted to this 
vice, which proved a continual fund of uneaſi- 
neſs to me all the time I remained in, their 
country. 4 
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On the 26th of January, advices were re- 
ceived from the Great Iſland, that ſome Chero- 


kees had been killed by the northern Indians, 


who had been encouraged, and much careſſed, 


by the commanding officer. This piece of 


news ſeemed greatly to diſpleaſe them; they 
ſuſpended however their judgment, till fur- 
ther intelligence. I began to be very uneaſy 
for the return of an expreſs I had ſent out 
on my arrival, who was to come back by the 
Great Iſland, and was the only perſon who could 
give me any accounts I could rely on, as I was 
ſenſible the Indian one was infinitely exagge- 
rated. We were yet talking of this, when the 


| News Hallow was given from the top of Tom- 


motly town-houſe ; whereupon Oſtenaco roſe 
from the table, and went immediately to the 
rown-houſe, where he ſtaid till day. On aſk- 
ing him next morning, What news? he ſcem- 
ed very unwilling to tell me, and went out of 
the houſe, ſeemingly very much diſpleaſed. I 
then made the ſame queſtion to ſeveral other 
Indians, whoſe different ſtories convinced me it 


was ſomething they endeavoured to conceal. 
M 2 I was 


| x 

I was under ſome apprehenſion at this unu- 
ſual incivility. It was no wonder I was alarm- 
ed; had the Engliſh given any encouragement 
to theſe northern tayagers, nay, had the French 
faction perſuaded heit countrymen of our coun - 
tenancing them in the flaughtet, the meaneſt of 
the deceaſed's relations had it in his power to 
ſacrifice me to their mancs, and would certain- 
ly have done it, ſince, in default of kindred, 
their revenge falls on any of the ſame country 
that unfortunately comes within their reach; 


and nothing could be a protection to an hoſtage, 
when capitulating could not fave the garriſon of 


Fort Loudoun: a body of Indians purſued 
them, and breaking through the articles, and 
all the laws of war and humanity, ſurpriſed 


and butchered them. Diſguiſing, however, 


my uneaſineſs, I ſeemingly took to ſome diver- 
ſions, while I ſent M*Cormack to pry into the 
true cauſe of ſuch a change ; he following my 
hoſt, found no difficulty in ſhuffling amongſt 
| the crowd into the town-houſe, where Oſtena- 
co made the following ſpeech. 


„& We 


. 


„ 

« We have had ſome bad talks lately from 
„ the Great Iſland, which I hope nevertheleſs 
« are not true, as I ſhould be very ſorry that 
„ the peace, ſo lately concluded with our bre- 
« thren the Engliſh, ſhould be broke in fo 
« (hort a time: we mull not judge as yet of 
« what we have heard from the Great Iſland. 


If Bench the expreſs does not return ſoon, I 


A 


myſelf will raiſe a party, and go to the Great 
* Ifland, where I ſhall get certain information 
te of all that has happened.” 


This ſpeech was received with ſhouts of ap- 


plauſe, and the aſſembly betook themſelves to 
dancing. 


On the 28th, I was invited to a grand eagle's 
tail dance, at which about 600 perſons of bath 
ſexes were aſſembled. About midnight, in 


the heat of their diverſion, news was brought 


of the death of one of their principal men, 


killed at the Great Iſland by the northern In- 3 


dians. This put a ſudden ſtop to their diver- 
ſion, and nothing was heard but threats of 


ven- 


( 86 ) 
vengeance. I eaſily concluded that this could 
only proceed from the confirmation of the 
ill news already received. I tried as much 2s 
laid in my power to moll fy their anger, by tel- 
ling them, that, if any accident had happened 
to their people, it was neither by conſent or ap- 
probation of the Engliſh; that tho' the nor- 
thern Indians were our allies as well as they, I 
was certain more favour would be ſhewn them 
than their enemics, as Capt. M Neil, who com- 
mandcd the fort, was a good, humane, brave 
officer, and had always ſhzwn {> much friend- 
hip for their nation, as to leave no room to 
doubt of his protection toany of their people who 
ſhould be under his care. This ſatisfied them 
fo well, that ſome propoſed dancing again; but 
as it was late, they agreed to give over their 
diverſion for that night. 


On the 4th of February, an account came 
in almoſt contradiftory to this. An Indian 
woman from Holſton's River was the meſſen- 
ger, who related, that the northern Indians 
bad turned their arms againſt the Engliſh, and 


were 
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were then actually building a breaſt- work 
within a quarter of a mile of Fort Robinſon; 
that, whilſt one half were employed in carrying 
on the work, the other obſerved the motions 
of our people; but this lie was even too groſs 
for Indians to digeſt; tho' the next day, an- 
other who came in confirmed it, and moreover 


affirmed the enemy's fortifications to be already 
breaſt -high, 


The 15th was the day appointed for the re- 


turn of the Little Carpenter ; and his not arriving 


began to give his friends a great deal of unea- 
fineſs. Oſtenaco bore likewiſe his ſhare in it, 
as his brother was of the party. Here is a leſ- 
' ſon to Europe; two Indian chiefs, whom we 
call barbarians, rivals of power, heads of two 
oppoſite factions, warm in oppoſing one ano- 
ther, as their intereſt continually claſh; yet theſe 
have no farther animoſity, no family-quarrels 
or reſentment, and the brother of the chief 
who had gained the ſuperiority is a volunteer 
under his rival's command. 


For 
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For my part, I was no leſs anxious about the 


Expreſs. I diſpatched my ſervant out to meet 


him, and bring me the particulars of what had 
been ttanſacted at the Great Ifland ; he return- 
ed in about five or fix days, with the letters the 
expreſs had been charged with, leaving biff to 
make out the reſt of the journey as his fatigue 
would permit. Among others was a letter 
from Capt. M Nei], informing me, that a par- 
ty of about ſeventy northern Indians came to 
Fort Robinſon a ſhort time after J had left it, 
who told him, that they came from Pittſburg, 
with a paſs from the commanding officer, to 
Join us againſt the Cherokees, not knowing that 
we had already concluded a peace. They 
ſeemed very much diſſatisfied at coming fo far 
to no purpoſe, and demanded if any Cherokees 
were near? They were anſwered, that a party 


were out a hunting; but, if they would be 


looked upon as friends to the Engliſh, they muſt 
not meddle with them, while under the pro- 
tection of the commanding officer. The Indi- 
ans, however, paying but little regard to this 
admonition, went immediately in purſuit of 
| „ „ "mem, 


tl 
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them, and finding them a few hours after, as 
in no apprehenſion of any enemy, they fired 


on them before they diſcovered themſelves, 
killing one, and wounding another, who 


however made his eſcape to the fort. His 
countrymen all did the ſame, without return- 


Ing the fire, as few of their guns were loaded, 


and they inferior in number. Their enemies 


purſued them to the fort, but could never ſee 
them after, as Capt. M Neil took great care to 
keep them aſunder. Finding therefore no 


more likelihood of ſcalping, the notthern In- 
dians marched away from the fort. 


This was the ſame party 1 encamped with 


"the firſt night after my departure from the 
| Great Iſland, and were ſurpriſed at the ſame | 
place, where they had ſtill continued. 


He farther informed me, that I ſhould pro- 
bably. find Fort Robinſon, and all the poſts on 


the communication, evacuated, as the regiment 
was to be broke, | 


8 N I made 
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I made this letter public, with which they 


ſeemed tolerably well ſatisfied, particularly 


when I feigned the wounded Indian was under 


the care of an Engliſh ſurgeon, who would not 
fail to cure him in a little time. 


I now began to be very deſirous of return- 
ing, and acquainted Oſtenaco of my anxiety, 
deſiring him to appoint fifteen or twenty head- 
men, agreeable to the orders I had received 


from Col. Stephen, as likewiſe to collect all 


the white perſons and negroes, to be ſent con- 
formable to the articles of peace, to Fort 
Prince-George. He replied, that, as ſoon as 
the white priſoners returned from hunting, 


where they then were with their maſters (the 


white people becoming ſlaves, and the proper- 


ty of thoſe that take them) he would ſet about 


the performance. Some time after this, when 
all the priſoners were come in, I again attacked 
Oſtenaco; but then his horſes could not be 
found, and there was a neceflity of having one 


or two to carry my baggage and his own, I 


then waited till the horſes were found ; but 


when 
— 


1 
T ſuppoſed all things ready for our departure, 
I was greatly ſurpriſed to find it delayed. Oſte- 
naco told me, that one of the Carpenter's party, 
which was on its return home, had come in 
the night before, and reported, that the Caro- 
linians had renewed the war before they had 
well concluded a peace. The Indian had, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, a long account of it; but 
tho' I ſhewed the improbability of ſuch a ſtory, | 
Oſtenaco refuſed to ſet out before the Carpen- '- 
ter arrived, which was not till the 23d follow- 
ing. He brought in the ſame report, but 
owned he did not believe it, as it was told him 
by a perſon who he thought wanted to raiſe 
ſome diſturbance, | 8 2 | 
I now began to be very preſſing with Ofte-. 
25 naco, threatening if he would not ſet out im- 
| mediately, to return without him. This how- 
| ever would have been my laſt reſource, as I 4 
Was for the ſpace of 140 miles ignorant of eve- lj 
ty ſtep of the way. U at laſt prevailed on him; 17 
but on the 10th of March, while we were 


1 preparing for our depatture, the Death 
N 2 Hallou 
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Hallow was heard from the top of Tommotly 
town-houſe. This was to give notice of the 
return of a party commanded by Willinawaw, 
who went to war towards the Shawneſe coun- 
try ſome time after my arrival. After ſo many 
diſappointments, I began to think I ſhould ne- 
ver get away, as I ſuppoſed this affair would 
keep me, as others had done, two or three 
days, and till {ome new accident ſhould inter- 
vene to detain me longer. About ele ven o'clock 
the Indians, about forty in number, appeared 
within ſight of the town; as they approached, 
J obſerved four ſcalps, painted ted on the fleſh- 
fide, hanging on a pole, and carried in front of 
the line, by the ſecond in command, while Wil. 
linawaw brought up the rear. When near the 
 town-houſe, the whole marched round, it three 
times, ſinging the war-ſong, and at intervals 
giving the Death Hallow ; after which, ſtick- 
ing the pole juſt by the door, for the crowd to 
gaze on, they went in to relate in what manner 
| they had gained them. Curioſity prompted me 


| to follow them into the town-houſe ; Where, 
e after 


. Po 
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after ſmoaking a quarter of an hour in ſilence, 


the chief gave the following account of their. 


campaign. 


&« After we left Tommotly, which was about 
* the middle of January, we travelled near 


* 400 miles before we ſaw the leaſt ſign of the 


* enemy ; at laſt, one evening, near the river 
* Ohio, we heard the report of ſeveral guns, 
- whereupon I ſent out ſeveral ſcouts to diſco- 
« yer who they were, and if poſlible where they 
< encamped, that we might attack them early 
* next morning ; about dark the ſcouts returned, 


te and informed us they were a party of Shaw- 
© « neſe, hunting buffaloes ;/ that they bad 


* watched them tothe rite Phe , taking 
« to their canoes, they Had d pad dled acroſs the 


« river; and ſeeing a great many fires on the 
* other ſide, where our ſcouts directed our 
te ſight, we concluded it to be a large emcamp- 
e ment; we thereupon began to conſult, whe- 
© ther it would be more adviſeable to croſs the 


* river oyer night, or early next morning: it was 


de- 
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decided in favour of the former, notwith- 


* ſtanding its ſnowing exceſſively hard, leſt we 


te ſhould be diſcovered. We accordingly ſtrip- 


«« ped ourſelves, tying our guns to our backs, 


de with the buts upwards, to which we hung 
© our ammunition, to prevent its getting wet; 
% we then took water, and ſwam near half a 
« mile to the other fide, where we huddled to- 


e ether to keep ourſelves warm, intending 


tc to paſs the remainder of the night in that 


« manner, and to fall on the enemy at day- 


e break; but as it continued ſnawing the whole 


* time, it proved ſo cold, that we could endure 


c it no longer than a little paſt midnight, when 
« we reſolyed to ſurround he enemy's camp, 
giving the ficſt fire, and, without charging 
* again, run on them with our tommahawkes, 
* which we had tucked in our belts for that pur- 
« poſe, -ſhould there be occaſion. We accor- 


* dipgly ſurrounded them; but when the ſig- 
* nal was given for firing, ſcarce one fourth of 


Our guns went off, wet with the ſnow, not- 


„ withſtanding all the precautions we had ta- 


2» « ken 
Ld ry | 


8 
ce ken to preſerve them dry: we then ruſhed 
e jn; but, before we came to a cloſe engage- 
* ment, the enemy returned our fire; as, it was 
ce at random, not being able to ſee us before we 
* were upon them, on account of the darkneſs 
of the night, and the thickneſs of the buſhes, 
« we received no damage. They had not time 
te to charge again, but fought us with the buts 
ce of their guns, tommahawkes, and firebrands. 
© In the beginning of the battle we took twq 
te priſoners, who were continually calling out to 
& their countrymen to fight ſtrong, and they 
cc would ſoon conquer us; this made them 
ce fight much bolder, till the perſons who had 
ce the priſoners in cuſtody put a ſtop to it, by 
& ſinking a tommahawke in each of their ſkulls, 
te on which their countrymen took to flight, 
te and left every thing behind them. As ſoon 
te as it was day, we examined the field, where 
© we found two more of the enemy dead, one 
© of which was a French warrior, which, with 
e the priſoners we had killed, are the four 


e ſcalps we have brought in. We loſt only 
<« one 
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one man, the poor brave Raven of Togua, 


« who ran raſhly before us in the midſt of the 


15 enemy. We took what things we could 


* conveniently bring with us, and deſtroyed the 
* oct.” | 


Having finiſhed his account of the expedi- 
tion, out of his ſhot-pouch he pulled a piece 


of paper, wrapped up in a bit of birch-bark, 


which he had taken out of the Frenchman's 


pocket, and gave it to me to look at, aſking 


if I did not think it was his commiſſion? I re- 


plied in the negative, telling. him it was only 
ſome private marks of his own, which I did not 


underſtand. It appears to me to have been his 
Journal, every ſeventh line being longer than the 
others, to denote the Sunday ; the death's head, 


and other marks, relate to what happened on 
the ſeveral days; but having filled his paper long 


before his death, , be had ſupplied it by inter- 


lining with a pin. Theſe are my conjectures, 
I have however annexed it here from the ori- 


ginal, 


4 
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ginal, ſtill in my poſſeſſion, that each readef 
may make his own. | 


About one o'clock the baggage and all things 
being ready, Oſtenaco took leave of his friends, 
tho? this ceremony is unuſual among them, and 
we began our march ſooner than I expected. 
Paſſing thro' Toqua, we ſaw ſeveral Indians 
weeping for the death of their relations, killed 
in the late battle. In an hour's time we arrived 
at Chote, where we found. a great number of 
headmen aſſembled to give us a talk, contain 
ing inſtructions te my Indian conductors, to re- 
mind the Engliſh of their promiſes of friend- 
ſhip, and to preſs the Governor of Virginia to 
open a trade; for the Indians to behave well to 


the inhabitants when they arrived, as that was the 


only way to keep the chain of friendſhip bright; 


that we ſhould keep a good look-out,' as the e- ; 


nemy were very numerous on the path. What 
occaſioned this precaution, and probably Oſte- 
naco's delaying his departure ſo long, was, the 
"defeat of a party of about thirty Indians, who 
went out to war ſome time before, the ſame way 
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that we were to go, eight of whom had been 
killed or taken. They attributed this loſs to the 
want of arrows, the northern Indians having 


poured ſeveral vollies of arrows, and done great 


execution, before the Cherokees could charge 
again, after the firſt fire. This was eſpecially 


diſadvantageous to the Cherokees, as both par- 


ties met unexpectedly on the top of a moun- 
tain, which they were both croſſing, and en- 
gaged ſo cloſe, that the northern Indians availed 


themſelves of this advantage, and the ſuperiati- - 


9 of their numbers. 


Two pieces of cannon were fired when we 
had got about 200 yards from the town-houſe, 
after which Oſtenaco ſung the war- ſong, in 


which was a prayer for our ſafety thro? the in- 


tended journey; this he bellowed out loud 
enough to be heard at a-mile's diſtance. - We 


did ngt march above three miles before we en- 
camped, in order to give time to ſome Indians 


who were to accompany us, but had not yet 
joined us, which they did in the evening, a- 


bout fourteen or fifteen. in number. Next 


11 mornin 
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morning, the 11th of March, we roſe tolerably 
early, marching to Little River, about twenty 
miles from the nation, where we encamped. 


At this place had formerly been an Indian 
town, called Elajoy ; and I am ſurpriſed how 
the natives ſhould ever abandon ſo beautiful and 


fertile a ſpot. Were it in a more poliſhed. 


country, it would make the fineſt ſituation for a 
gentleman's ſeat Jever ſaw. 


We marched the next day to Broad River, 
which we croſſed about four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, without much difficulty, by reaſon of 

the lowneſs of the waters; but the river, which 
is here 700 yards over, runs with great rapi- 
dity, and the banks extremely ſteep on either 


fide. We encamped directly, and were all 


employed in making a large fire to dry our- 
ſelves, as moſt of us had got very wet, 


Before ſun-ſet I perceived a conſiderable 
number of Indians paſſing at the ſame. place, 


whom I at firſt imagined to be enemies; but the 
0 23 arrival 
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arrival of ſome of them ſhewed them to bs 
Cherokees, who kept continually dropping in, 
ſo that I was greatly ſurpriſed next morning at 
their numbers, I demanded where they were 
going ? to which they replied, To Virginia; 
that the headmen had thought proper to ſend 
a reinforcement, thinking it unſafe for ſo ſmall 
a body to march through a country ſo much 
frequented by the enemy, where, if I met with 
any accident, the blame would fall upon them. 
I thanked them; but at the ſame time told 


them peremptorily to go back, and give them- 


ſelves no further trouble on my account; 
that I had no occaſion for them; and that it 
would be impoſſible for fo large a body to ſub- 
fiſt when paſſed the hunting grounds, as the 
people on the frontiers of Virginia had been fo 


impoveriſhed by the late war, they would not 
be able to ſupply us with proviſions. This 


made no impreſſion on them, and they marched 
on without ſaying another word, and perſiſted 


in going, notwithſtanding all the efforis Ofte- 


co ad I could make to prevent them. Indeed 


I was more earneſt to have them return, as I 


found 


11 


an 
found it was the ſcent of preſents, more than the 


defire of eſcorting me, that was the real motive 
of all this good-will. 


We left the camp the next day, about 16g 
in number, and marched without any extraor- 
dinary occurrence till the 15th, about mid-day, 
when we heard our ſcouts on the left (for we 
always kept on both flanks) fire pretty quick 
after one another, and in leſs than a minute 
ſeventeen or eighteen buffaloes ran in amongſt 
us, before we diſcovered them, ſo that ſeveral of 
us had like to have been run over, eſpecially the 
women, who with ſome difficulty ſheltered 

themſelves behind the trees. Moſt of the men 
fired, but, firing at random, one only was killed, 
tho' ſeveral more wounded. Our ſcouts like- 
wiſe killed another, and brought in the beſt 
parts of the meat, all which was cooked overs 
night for our departure next morning. 


After paſſing a very diſagreeable night on ac- 
count of the rain, which, as the evening had been 


clear, I had taken no precaution to ſhelter my- 
| ſelf 
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102) 
ſelf againſt. We had as diſagreeable a march, it 
proved very rainy, and were again obliged to 
encamp to à great diſadvantage for the conve- 
nience of good water, 


On the 17th, about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, we met an Indian who left the Great 
Iſland ſome time after me, with a party of ten or 


twelve, deſtined to Williamſburg, who, after he 
had eat, drank, and ſmoaked, told us the party 


that he belonged to had been attacked two days 
before; that two of them had been killed, 
two or three taken, and the reſt diſperſed; 
that he had reaſon to belieye there were a great 
many of the enemy upon the path, as he had 
ſeen a great many tracks and other ſigns, 


On this intelligence, Oſtenaco ordered all his 
men to freſh prime their guns, and thoſe that 


had bows and arrows to put them in readineſs, 
ſending out ſome ſcouts, and defiring all to keep 
# good look-out. After theſe diſpoſitions we 
parted with the fugitive Indian, and continued 


Our route. At night our ſcouts came in, and in- 
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formed us, that they had ſeen ſome old tracks} 
and a piece of an old red waiſtcoat, dropped by 
the enemy, to inform us they were thereabouts. 
We made large fires to dry ourſelves, while 
Oſtenaco, and four or five others, took out and 
waved their eagles tails, then turning towards 
the place where the tracks had been diſcovered, 
gave the war-hoop ſeveral times extremely loud, 
This was to let the enemy know, if within hear- 
ing, and diſpoſed for an engagement, where he 
and his party lay. This however Oſtenaco pro- 
bably would not have done, had he not confided 
in the number of his party, being greatly ſuperior 
to what commonly go to make war on one an- 
other. Before the Indians went to ſleep, he 
gave them a ſtrong caution, and inſtructions 
how to act in caſe they were attacked. 


We decamped pretty early next morning, in 
order, if poſſible, to reach the Great Iſland that 
day; but the ſcouts had not been out an hour be- 
fore ſome returned with an account of fteſh tracks 
and other ſigns of the enemy. I really expected 
a 2 with the northern Indians, as they 
might 
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might probably imagine ſome Cherokees would 
teturn with me when I left their country; and 
It was probable the party I had received an ac- 
count of, and had given ſo many checks to the 
Cherokees fince, were ſtill waiting. 


As we marched very flow; on account of re- 
ceiving intelligence from our ſcouts, which they 
brought in every two or three hours, we en- 
camped ſhort of the Great Iſland about ven or 
eight miles. 


The next morning we were in no great hur- 
ry to decamp, as we intended to go no farther 


than the Great Ifland that day. By this retard- 


metit each man had time to put his arms in 
proper order. We ſet out about eleven o'clock, 
and, after four or five miles march, Oſtenaco de- 
fired me to go before, to ſee if any of the ene- 
my were there. The northern Indians being at 
peace with us, was urged as a ſufficient protec- 
tion, tho', at ſetting out, they ſeemed a little ap- 
prehenſive of my falling into ſuch defperadoes 
hands, or rather of their loſing their ſhare of the 


7 preſents 
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preſents. I was to tell the enemy, if J met 
them, that the Cherokees were but few in 


number, and but indifferently armed; after 


which Sumpter and I were furniſhed with 


horſes, and went forward pretty briſkly, till we 
reached Holſton's River, the crofling- place of 
which was within a mile of Fort Robiuſon. 
We had not forded above half-way over, when 
we heard the report of a gun, which made us 
conclude that our ſuſpicions of the enemy's be- 
ing there were but too juſtly grounded; we rode 
gently towards the fort to make our obſervations; 
but no enemy appearing, on entering the clear 


ground about the fort, and perceiving ſome 
ſmoak from one of the chimnies, we rode with- 


in an hundred yards of it, and hallowed, but 
nobody appearing, we went to the gate, and 
gave another hoop, which, to my great ſur- 


priſe, inſtead of the enemy, brought a white 
man out of one of the houſes, whom I imme- 
diately recollected to be M*Lamore the inter- 
preter, that accompanied the diſcomfited party 
of Cherokees, I lately mentioned, to Virginia, 

Wc and 
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and he was ſoon followed by the man who had 
fixed the gun. 


I returned to the party, highly fatisfted at my 
good. fortune, in not being obliged to diſpleaſe 
| the Indians, by breaking thro' ſo diſagreeable 
and dangerous a commiſſion, who had already 
croſſed the river when I joined them. 


We found in the fort eleven or twelve 
hundred weight of flour, left by the garriſon 
when they evacuated the place, which abun- 
dantly recompenſed the Indians for all their 
fatigues, 


We remained here all next day to reſt our- 
ſelves, and mend our mockaſons, tho' ſuch fine 
weather was ſcarce to be loſt, conſidering the 
very bad we had experienced moſt of the way 
from the Cherokee country ; this made me ex- 
tremely anxious to be going forward, but the 
Indians ſeldom hurry themſelves when they 
were to leave ſuch good cheer, after having paſ- 
ſed moſt of the way without bread, I was in- 

. formed 
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formed by M*Lamore, that the flour had been 
left for want of horſes to carry it away, as well 
as the goods I had obſerved in one of the ſtore · 
hoaſes, belonging to a private trader ; that the 


northern Indians, after defeating the ſmall par- 


ty to which he belonged, and taking him and 
two more priſoners, came to the fort, where, 
notwithſtanding our alliance with them, they 
deſtroyed a great quantity of the flour and 
goods, and carried a great quantity more away, 
as well as the man that had the care of them; 
but that, after ſome days march, all the priſon» 


ers found means to make their eſcape : that 


they two returned to the fort, one propoſing to 


Wait my coming, and return with me to Virgi- 


nia, and M*Lamore to go back to the Cherokee 
country, | 


I. next day intreated Oltenaco to order his 


men to get ready for the march, as the weather 


was fine, and it would be agrecable travelling; 
but notwithſtanding all he or I could ſay, not a 
man of them would ſtir ; their excuſe was, that 


one of their horſes was loſt, and the owner out 
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in ſearch of him. We waited his return till 
night, when he came, but no horſe was to be 
found, I was very much mortified at this ac- 
cident, as I was anxious to know what Was be- 
come of my camp-equipage, cloaths, &c. I 
had left at Fort Attakullakulla. 


On the 22d, we roſe early in the morning, 


to make a good day's march, but the horſe was 


not found till near twelve o'clock: I then 
thought our immediate departure certain, but 
was again diſappointed ; the perſon who had 
the care of the goods, miſſing a piece of broad- 
cloth, charged the Indians with the theft, and 
a general ſearch was made to no purpoſe. 
Oſtenaco then ordered all within the fort, 
while he and the conjuror went into the houſe 


from whence it was ſtole, to beg the devil's ad- 


vice about recovering it. The conjuror might 


perhaps have ſaved himſelf that trouble, for 


tho' 1 am at a loſs to gueſs in what manner, I 
am inclined to believe he had as great a hand 
in the loſs as in the recovery of it. I deſired 
him to trouble himſelf no farther about it, chuſ- 


ing 
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1 
ing rather to pay for it, than be detained any 
longer ; but all I could fay could not divert him 


from his conjuring, which however furniſhed 


me with a few more of their oddities. 


Aſter ſtaying ſome time, the conjuror fallied 
out blindfolded, and groped about, till he came 
to the ſkirts of the woods, where, pulling off the 
blind, he went ſtraight forwards, a conſiderable 
way, and returned in about five minutes with 
the broad-cloth on his ſhoulders. I obſerved 
his check tied up with a bit of twine, which, 
when untied, bled very much. I gave the con- 
juror two yards as a reward for playing the fool, 
and we marched forward, encamping about 
ten miles from the fort. | 


We called in our way at Fort Attakullakulla, 


Which was likewiſe evacuated, looked for my 
cloaths, &c. but they were all ſtolen and car- 
ried off by the ſoldiers, except a ſmall trunk, 
with a few trifles, I found afterwards at New 
River. 
5 Some 
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= Some time after, we met Capt. Iſrael Chriſ- 
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tian going with a cargo of goods, to trade 
in the Cherokee country. I here endeavoured 
| ſo ſend back the greateſt part of the Indians; 
but notwithſtanding all the perſuaſions the 
Captain and I could make uſe of, not a man of 
them would return, till the Captain promiſed 
the ſame preſents to thoſe that would go back, 
as would be given to thoſe that went forward, 
not doubting but that he would be reimburſed, 
as the charge of victualling of them would be 
entirely ſaved; but as this expence fell entirely 
vpon me, as will appear in the ſequel, it was 
rather taking the burthen off me than off the 
public. I am heartily ſorry, however, this gen- 
tleman has ſuffered, as well as myſelf, for his 
good intentions, and more ſo, that it is not in my 
power to diſcharge the public debt, and reim- 
burſe him. But even by this we could only re- 
duce our number to about ſeventy- two. 


Wo called at Fort Lewis, where we found 
William Shorey the interpreter, who, by order 
of Col. Stephen, had waited our coming, to ac- 
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company the Indians to Williamſburg. I re- 
ceived here between ſeventy and eighty pounds 
that was due to me, which came very oppor- 
tunely to defray our expences to Williamſburg z 
where we arrived in about eleven days after ous 
departure from Fort Lewis, 


On my arrival, I waited on the Governor, 
"who ſeemed ſomewhat diſpleaſed with the 
number of Indians that had forced themſelves 
upon me. Orders however were iſſued out 
for their accommodation, and a few days after a 


council was called, at which Oftenaco, and ſome 


of the principal Indians, attended. After the 
* uſual ceremonies, and mutual promiſes of 
friendſhip, the Indians were diſmiſſed, and pre- 
ſents ordered them, to the amount of 12 5 J. cur- 
rency; 12 J. 105. for Oftenaco, the ſame ſum 
to be ſent back to King Kanagatucko, and the 
reſt to be divided among the party, who ſeemed 
much diſpleaſed when it came to be divided, 
being, as they ſaid, like nothing among them. 
I was apprehenſive of ſome bad conſequence 
ſhould they return diſſatisfied, and therefore ad- 
vanced 
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vanced pretty ' conſiderably out of my own 
pocket to content them. | 


A few days before they were to depart for 
their own country, Mr. Horrocks invited Oſte- 
naco and myſelf to ſup with him at the Col- 
lege, where, amongſt other curioſities, he 
ſhewed him the picture of his preſent Majeſty. 
The chief viewed it a long time with particular 
attention; then turning to me, Long,“ ſaid 
be, have I wiſhed to ſee the king my father ; 
« this is his reſemblance, but I am determined 
* to.ſce himſelf; I am now near the ſea, and 
C never will depart from it till I have obtained 
« my deſires.” He aſked the Governor next 
day, who; tho' he at firſt refuſed, on Oſtena- 
co's inſiſting ſo ſtrongly upon it, gave his 
conſent. He then deſired, as I had been with 
him ſo long, that I might accompany him to 


England : this I was todo at my own expence ; 


but the Governor told me he would recommend 


me to the miniſter of ſtate, which he did in as. 


ſtrong terms as I could deſire. 
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I was then upon the point of entering into a 
very advantageous commerce, which I quitied to 
pleaſe the Indians, and preſerve them ours, yet 
wavering to the French intereſt” I prepared eve- 
ry thing neceſſary for my voyage; but this was 
not my only expence, the Indians having tio 
money, expect the perſon who travels with 
them to treat them with whatever they take a 
fancy to. 


We fot out for Henapton: about the begin- 


ing of May, where we were to embark; but 

contrary winds, and other delays, retarded us 
till the 15th, during which time it generally 
colt me between 15 and 208. per day. 


We had very fine weather during the whole 
voyage, yet both the Indians and myſelf were 
ſea-ſick all the way. We parted with a con- 
voy we had under our care off Newfoundland, 
in a very thick fog, notwithſtanding all the ef- 
-forts Capt. Blake could make, by ringing bells, 
and firing every quarter of an hour, to keep 
them together, tho' I afterwards heard him ſe- 
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verely accuſed in England of taking this oppor- 
tunity to leave his charge. 


We had the misfortune here to loſe the in- 
terpreter Shorey, who was much regretted by 


us all, but eſpecially by the Indians, as he was a 
thorough maſter of their language. He had 
lingered ſome time in a conſumption, caught in 
paſſing a ſmall river, for, being drunk, his In- 
dian ſpouſe plunged him in to ſober him, but 
was unable to draw him out, and had not ſome 
Indians come to her aſſiſtance he muſt have 
been drowned. This was an effectual means 
of ſobering him, but by it he contracted the 
malady that carried him off. 


During our voyage the Indians conceived 
very advantageous ideas of our nayal force; the 
Captain having chaſed and brought too about 
fixteen fail, found them all to be Engliſh or 
neutral veſſels, on which the Cherokees con- 
cluded the French and Spaniards were certain- 
ly afraid to put to ſea. 


On 
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On the 16th of June we arrived at Ply- 
mouth, where, before we went on ſhore, the 
Indians had their deſire of ſeeing a large man 
of war gratified, by being carried on board the 
Revenge, a ſeventy- four gun ſhip, with which 
they were equally pleaſed and ſurpriſed. 


While in the boat that took us to (hore, 
Oſtenaco, painted in a very frightful manner, 
ſung a ſolemn dirge with a very loud voice, to 
return God thanks for his ſafe arrival. The 
loudneſs and uncouthneſs of his ſinging, and 
the oddity of his perſon, drew a vaſt crowd of 
boats, filled with ſpectators, from all the ſhips 
in the harbour; and the landing: place was ſo 

thronged, that it was almoſt impoſſible to get to 
the inn, where we took poſt for London. 


Me ſtopped at Exeter, where the Indians were 
ſhewed the cathedral, but, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, were as little ſtruck as if they had 
been natives of the place. They were much 
better pleaſed the next day with Lord Pem- 
broke's ſeat at Wilton, till they ſaw the ſtatue 
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of Hercules with his club uplifted, which they 


thought ſo dreadfu} that they gel imme 


diately to be gone. 


We arrived the next day in London, with- 
out any other accident than the breaking down 
of the chaiſe in which the Indians were, but 
happily none of them were hurt. 


Capt. Blake waited on Lord Egremont, to 
acquaint him with our arrival, We were im- 
mediately ſent for, and, after ſome few queſ- 


tions, diſmiſſed: Lodgings were ordered, and 


taken by Mr. N—— Caccanthropos. We 


were again ſent for by Lord Egremont, but - 


more to gratify the curioſity of ſome of his 
friends than about buſineſs. I however took 
this opportunity of ſlipping my letter of recom- 
mendation into his Lordſhip's hands, which he 
read, and aſſured me he would ſhew it to the 
King that day; telling me to let the Indians or 
myſelf want for nothing; that as I was a per- 
fect ſtranger, he had ordered Mr. Caccanthro- 
pos to provide whateyer we deſired. 


As 
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My firſt care was to equip the Indians. L 


attended Mr, Caccanthropos, to order all after 
the mode of their own country. 


As ſeveral days paſted before I had any fur- 
ther orders, the Indians became extremely an- 


xious to ſee the King. What is the reaſon,“ 


ſaid they, that we are not admitted to ſee the 
* Great King our Father, after coming ſo far for 
« that purpoſe?” I was obliged to reply, That 


« his Majeſty was indiſpoſed, and could not 


* be waited on till perfectly recovered,” which 
in ſome meaſure pacified them. We were 
taken not long after to court; but I was only 
aſked. a few queſtions, of which I gave the in- 
terpretation to the Indians that might be moſt 
fayourably received. | 


The uncommon appearance of the Cherokees - 
began to draw after them great crowds of 


people of all ranks; at which they were io 
much diſpleaſed, that home became ukſome to 
them, and they were forever teizing me to take 


them to ſome public diverſion. Their favou- 
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rite was Sadler's- Wells; the activity of the the 

performers, and the machinery of the panto- ch 

mime, agreeing beſt with their notions of di- 10 

verſion. They were likewiſe very fond of Ra- 

nelagh, which, from its form, they compared 

to their town-houſe; but they were better pleaſ- 2 
ad, 


ed with Vauxhall, tho' it was always againſt 
my inclination I accompanied them there, on ac- 
count of the ungovernable curioſity of the peo- 


ple, who often intruded on them, and induced 

them to drink more than ſufficient. Once, in of 
particular, one of the young Indians got ex- ne 
tremely intoxicated, and committed ſeveral ir- 5 


regularities, that ought rather to be attributed 

to thoſe that enticed them, than to the ſimple 
Indians, who drank only to pleaſe them. 1 
cannot indeed cite ſobriety as their characteriſ- 
tic; but this I can fay, theſe exceſſes never 
happened at home. A bottle of wine, a bowl 
of punch, and a little cyder, being the ordina- 
ry conſumption of the three Indians, Sumpter, 
and myſelf; and as we were ſeldom: at home, 
it could not put the nation to a great expence. 

If the bills given in for theſe articles were to 

ö the 
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the greateſt degree exceſſive, let them that 
charged them anſwer who conſumed them; 
I only know that no more was ever drank by us. 


This was not the only thing laid to. my 
charge; I was accuſed of receiving money for 
admiſſion to ſee the Indians. The ſheep was 
accuſed by the wolf of rapine, who carried his 
point. He was a thorough-paced under-cour- 
tier; the ſheep, a raw Virginian, who, ignorant 
of little arts, innocently believed others as ho- 
neſt as himſelf, and could never believe ſuch 
impudence exiſted, as to accuſe another of 
crimes his conſcience aſſured him he was ſole 
actor of. I was ſo prepoſſeſſed with theſe o- 
+ pinions, that I can ſcarce as yet, however ſe- 
verely I have felt it, believe that ſome men 
have no ideas of conſcience, and eſteem it the 
prejudices of education, and a narrow mind; 
and that blaſting an innocent perſon's character, 
whenever it anſwered their ends, or that rob- 
bing the nation was no crime, when they could 
eſcape puniſhment. | 
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It was a long time before I knew any thing ſer 
of theſe money-taking works. The following be 
accident was what brought it to light. Find- the 
ing myſelf® entirely confined by the continual cot 
crowds of viſitors, I reſolved to leſſen the num- rec 
ber, by ordering the ſervants to admit none but but 


people of faſhion, This was what would have 
been at once agreeable to the Indians, and raiſ. 
ed their ideas of the Engliſh nation. So far 
from theſe orders being complied with, the 
whole rabble of the town was uſhered in the 
next day, Not a little mortified, I complained lt 
to Lord Egremont, who, already perhaps pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt me, only told me coldly, that he 
would ſpeak of it to Mr. Caccanthropos. At 
my return, tho' I found the houſe full of people, 


s I ſaid nothing more. 
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the ſervant, Mr. Caccanthropos's relation, who 
refuſed to admit them without money. The 


yours man, who had faced all dangers for the 
| ſervice 


3 Some days hes, Sumpter, oy had contracted wo 
ö ſome genteel acquaintance, ſome of whom he - ik 
„ was bringing to ſee the Indians, was ſtopped by —_ 


i 
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ſervice of his country in the- war, who had 


been ſo highly inſtrumental in ſaving us from 
the dangers that threatened us in going to their 
country, and had accompanied us ever ſince, 
received that affront from an inſolent ſervant 
but not being able fo bear the inſult, he took a 


warrior's ſatisfaction, and knocked him down, 


A blunt Virginian ſoldier cannot know the laws 
of England, as little can he bear an inſult from 


fo mean a quarter. 


The ſervant informed his kinſman, who came 
next day open-mouthed, threatening Sumpter 


with the crown-office. He next gave me ſuch 
_ ſeurrilous language, that I was perfectly at a loſs 


how to retort it adequately; I had ſubject 
enough, but being accuſtomed to gentlemen's 
company, I could ſcarce underſtand his dialect: 
piqued; however, at the ſtinging truths I told 


him, he threatened me with confinement alfo, 
aſſaying to intimidate me from publiſhing them, 
by reminding me that he was a juſtice of the 
peace. Happily I reflected on the diſparity of 


"y years and ſtrength to mine; my hands had 
| R near 


% 


(61) 
hear diſgraced m8, by ſtriking a perſon I ſo much 
every way deſpiſed. He dared not, however, put 
his threats into execution; his only vengeance for 
affronting me, was ordering the people of the 
houſe to feed us for the future on ox-cheek, 
cow-heel, and ſuch like dainties, fit entertain- 
ment for Indians accuſtomed to only the 
choiceſt parts of the beaſt, and very fit to raiſe 
their opinion of England. I however under- 
ſtanding Lord Egremont's orders in a different 
light, —_—_— to provide whatever was requi- 


ſite for the Indians, avoiding at the fame time 


all appearance of extravagance. 


Sumpter's company were not the only per- 
ſons to whom admittance was refuſed ; the ſame 
ſervant had even the impudence to ſtop Lady 

'T-r—1l-y, Her Ladyſhip ſent immediately for 
Mrs. Quin, the gentlewoman of the houſe, to 
enquire if I encouraged the ſervants in taking 
money for ſeeing the Indians. Mrs. Quin ſet her 


Ladyſhip to rights in that particular; but {till 


whatever exactions theſe fellows made, the pub- 
lic generally laid to me. I was cleared, how- 


1 ever, 
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ever, by Cacanthropos bimſelf, who once at- 
tempted to ſtop Mr. Montague; and his fear and 


confuſion on finding whom he had offended, 


in ſame meaſure revenged me. 


Soon after theſe diſturbances, orders were 


given by Lord Egremont, that no perſon what- 


eyer ſhould be admitted, without an order from 
himſelf, or Mr. Woad, under Secretary of State: 
but inſtead of the throngs decreaſing by this 


order, it rather increaſed; and I really believe 


few perſans haye more friends than Mr. Wood, 
if he knew but half of thoſe that were uſhered 
in under that name; nay, grown bolder by that 
ſanction, they preſſed into the Indians dreſſing 


toom, which gave them the higheſt diſguſt, theſe 


people having a particular aver ſion to being 


ſtared at while dreſſing or eating; on which laſt 


occaſion, if I was irkſome myſelf, judge what a 
crowd of ſtrangers muſt be, They were ſo diſ+ 


guſted, that they grew extremely ſhy of being 


ſeen, fo that I had the greateſt difficulty in pro- 


. curing Lord C—t—f—d a fight of them; on 


which, being a little angry, I was afterwards in- 
R 2 formed, 


' 
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formed his Lordſhip had been offended at 
ſomething I am yet a ſtranger to. It ever was 
againſt my inclination to give offence to even 
the loweſt claſs of mankind, much leſs to Lord 
| Ct—t—d, 

I was not only, however, accuſed of receiv- 
ing money at our lodgings, but at the public 
places we frequented. To this I anſwer, ſo far 
from making by them, it generally coſt me 
pretty confiderable to the ſervants, beſides coach- 
hire; for tho' one was allowed us, we could 
command it no oftener than Mr. Cacanthropos 
was plcaſed to do us that fayour; and this ex- 
pence was entirely out of my own pocket, 
without any proſpect of reimburſement. 


As to the charge laid again me, the propri- 
etors are ſtill alive, and any perſon that enter- 


tains the ſmalleſt doubt, may, and would oblige 


me, by enquiring of themſelves, whether I ever 
demanded or took directly or indirectly any 
money or conſideration whatever from them. 

15 But 
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But let us now return to the Indians. Some 
time before they left England, they were ad- 
mitted to a conference with his Majeſty at St. 
James's. Oſtenaco's ſpeech on that occaſion 


contained nothing more than proteſtations of 


friendſhip, faithful alliance, &c. To which an 
anſwer was afterwards given in writing, to 
be interpreted in their own country, as I was 
not converſant enough in their language to | 
tranſlate it ; though I underſtood whatever they 
ſaid, eſpecially the ſpeech, which 1 gave 
word for word to his Majeſty, as Shorey had 
likewiſe explained it before his death, except 
the laſt part, which was ſo much in my favour 
that I was obliged to ſuppreſs it, and was in 
ſome confuſion in finding wherewith to ſupply 
it; till I at laſt told his Majeſty, that it was only 
in ſome manner a repetition of the firſt part 
of his diſcourſe, 


They were ſtruck with the youth, perſon, 
and grandeur of his Majeſty, and conceived as 
great an opinion of his affability as of his 
power, the greatneſs of which may be ſeen 


On 
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on my telling them in what manner to be- 
have; for finding Oſtenaco preparing his pipe 
to ſmoak with his Majeſty, according to the 
Indian cuſtom of declaring friendſhip, I told 
him he muſt neither offer to ſhake hands or 
ſmoak with the King, as it was an honour for 
the greateſt of our nation to kiſs his hand. 
| You are in the right, ſays he, for he com- 
mands over all next to the Man above, and 
no- body is his equal. Their ideas were like- 
wiſe greatly increaſed by the number of ſhips 
in the river, and the warren at Woolwich, 
which I did not fail to ſet out to the greateſt 
advantage, intimating that our Sovereign had 
many ſuch ports and arſenals round the king- 
dom. | | 


Some days before the Indians ſet put on 
their return to their own country, Lord Egre- 
mont ſent for me, and informed me that the 
Indians were to be landed at Charles Town; 
but this was fo contrary to their inclination, 
that Oſtenaco poſitively declared, that, unleſs 
he was to land in Virginia, he would not fiir 
. 1 a ſtep 
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a ſtep from London. His Lordſhip then de- 
fired me to tell them that they ſhould land at 
Virginia, but at the ſame time gave me to 
underſtand, that the ſhip being to be ſtationed 
at Charles Town, they muſt abſolutely be 
landed there. I informed his Lordſhip that 
it was entirely out of my power to accompany 
them there, having ſcarce five ſhillings re- 
maining out of the 130 pounds I had received, 
the beſt part of which I laid out for the Indi- 
ans uſe, rather than apply to Mr. Cacanthropos; 
that I was ready to obey his Lordſhip, if he 
would pleaſe to order me wherewith to defray 
my expences from Charles Town to Virginia. 
My Lord replied, that no more could be ad- 
-vanced ; that if I refuſed to accompany them, 
others muſt be found that would. 

Sumpter was immediately ſent for by Mr. 
Wood ; but he refuſed the employ till he had 
obtained my approbation ; nay, I was obliged 
to uſe the moſt perſuaſive arguments to deter- 
mine him to go; fo that it was then in my 
power (had I been the man I was repreſented) 
to have made what terms I pleaſed, fince the 

Indians 
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Indians would not have gone without one of 
us, and Sumpter had too much honour to ac- 
company them to my prejudice. I ſcorned ſo 
low an action; but told Sumpter, that tho' I 
had only aſked my expences, which might a- 
mount to about twenty or twenty-five pounds, 

- there was a difference between his going and 
mine; that he muſt make the voyage in the 
view of advantage, whereas I had ſought none 
in it, except returning to my native country. 
The terms agreed on were fifty pounds in 
hand, and a hundred on his arrival; and it 
was even in his power to inſiſt on more. 


Had I really had the money, I ſhould not 
have troubled the government, or deſerted the 
Indians; but to be landed in a ſtrange coun- 
try without money, and far from my friends, 

did not ſeem very eligible. I was extremely 
rejaiced at the young man's advantage; yet 
could not but think it hard to be left in Eng- 
land for ſo ſmall, ſo reaſonable a demand, as 

no other buſineſs than the Indian affairs had 
brought me there, when ſeven times the ſum 
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was granted to another, Lord Egremont in- 
deed had informed me that the King, in con- 
ſideration of my ſervices in the Cherokee coun- 
try, had ordered me a Lieutenancy in an old 
regiment, which I thould receive from Sir 
Jeffery Amherſt in North America, and poſi- 
tively affured me, I ſhould never be reduced 
to half-pay; ſo that, had I been in my own 
country, I had reaſon to be fatisfied ; but I 
had no money to carry me there. 


- 


The Indians ſoon re-imbarked in the ſame 
veſſel that brought them, and left England 


about the 25th of Auguſt; ſo that I was now 


entirely at my own expence, without money 
or friends. I continually ſolicited Lord Egre- 
mont for money ſufficient to defray my paſſage 
to Virginia, during which my circumſtances 
were continually growing worſe. I diſcloſed 
my diſtreſſed ſituation to a Gentleman with 
whom I had contracted an intimacy, who ad- 
viſed me to preſent a petition to the King, aſ- 
ſuring me at the ſame time, that he would 


ſpeak to a Nobleman of his acquaintance -to 
8 ſecond 


(130 
ſecond it. I went to the Park next morning 
with a petition that my friend approved, but 
was very irreſolute whether to deliver it or 
not; my neceſſities, however, at laſt determin- 
ed me. | 


Some days after I was ſent for by Mr. 
Wood; who, after a ſhort reverie, told me, 
that Lord Egremont had ordered a hundred 
pounds, if that would do. 1 knew from 
whence theſe-orders came; but, as he induſ- 
triouſly avoided mentioning the petition, I 
only anſwered that it would. I was ſince in- 
formed, that two hundred pounds were or- 


dered me; but even one had been ſufficient, 


had I received it at one payment ; but getting 
it at different times, before I had paid my 
debts, and received it all, I was again run 


ſhort. | 


Upon applying to the treaſury for this mo- 
ney, I was aſked by Mr. M--t-n if I was not 


the perſon that accompanied the Cherokees to 


England? On anſwering in the affirmative, he 
deſired 


_— 


= > 
defired me to reviſe Mr, Cacanthropos's ac- 
counts, exclaiming againſt their extravagance. 
On looking over them, I did not find them 
quite ſo extravagant as I expected, being only 
overcharged by about 150 pounds; but what I 
mean by overcharging, is what the Indians 
never had; far I cannot be fo ſenſible of what 
was overcharged by other means. The Indi- 
ans being remarkable for their ſill in mathema- 
tics, but unfortunate in not having ſufficient 
workmen among them, he had wiſely flocked the 
whole nation with inſtruments. Mr. W 
the optician's bill being to the amount, as 
near as I can remember, of fifty odd pounds 
in theſe coſtly play-things for the Cherokees ; 
but as neither they nor I had ever ſeen or 
heard of ſuch inſtruments, although I was de- 
fired to order all things they might have occa- 
ſion for, as beſt judge of what was neceſſary, 
I am inclined to think they were turned to a 
much better purpoſe. There was another bull 
from Mr. L—d for ſtocks and ſtockings, to 
the amount of forty odd pounds. Wampum, 


I ſuppoſe, is become ſo ſcarce among the In- 
8 2 dians, 
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dians, that they are reſolved to adopt the Eng- 
liſh cuſtom of ſtocks, It is a little unconſcion- 
able to have forty pounds worth in change; 
but then Mr. Cacanthropos can eaſily account 
for that. Theſe people wear a great deal of 
vermilion, and are naturally not over cleanly, fo 
of conſequence their ſtocks would very ſoon be 
dirty; beſides, they cannot be expected to 
wear ſo long as everlaſting wampum. Very 
true! very provident, Sir! And I ſuppoſe you 
preſume too the buſhes would tear a great 
many ſtockings; but if I can judge of Indi- 
ans, they are a great deal wiſer than to be fine 
in ſtockings among the briars, at the expence 
of their legs, which good leggons keep un- 
ſcratched, and a great deal warmer. This 
does not however, dear Sir, prevent my admir- 
ing your provident views ; they are abſolutely 
too ſtriking ever to admit of that. 


Five yards of ſaperfine dove- coloured cloth, 
at a guinea a yard, was charged at the woollen- 
draper's. Ah! dear Sir, you were ſhort ſighted 


here; two yards and three-quarters make a 
| match- 
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match-coat and leggons, five yards will not 
make two; a coarſer cloth would have ſuited 
Indians, and another colour would have pleaſed 
them much bettet ; ; for Iam much miftaken if 
theſe are not the only Indians that ever wore 
other than their favourite colours of red and 
blue ; but the laceman's bill will clear up this 
affair. Let me ſee! Vellum lace, broad and 
narrow: Was it for button holes for a Chero- 
kee mantle ? Sure Oſtenaco never once had 
the ridiculous fancy of putting uſeleſs, and 
ſolely ornamental, buttons upon a match-coat 
where the duce then were the button-holes 
placed? But I may, I believe, give a hiſtory of 
that affair, without being maſter of an uncom- 
mon penetration. A certain Man-Killer want- 
ing a holiday ſuit to appear in, at the inſtallation 
of ſome royal and noble knights of the garter — 
but here ſome critic, a pretended judge of In- 
dian affairs, will perhaps ſay, that Indians have 


no ſuch inſtallations, and that they would never 
become the laughing-ſtock of their countrymen, 
by being ſwathed up in Engliſh cloaths. Well, 


ſharp-eyed critic, good cloaths will never want 
I WEATrErs ; 
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wearers; it is a pity good things ſhould be loſt, 
and the gentleman that provided them muſt 
abſolutely be obliged to wear them himſelf, ſince 
the Indians will not. What goodneſs! Con- 
deſcend” to wear the Indians reſuſals! O tem- 


pora O mores! The waſherwoman's bill, 


with many others, I had already paid; but as it 
had not paid toll en paſſant, it found its way 
into the treaſury, with an encreaſe of five or fix 
pounds, being juſt as much again as the con- 
tents of the bill; ſo ſumming up the gentleman's 
profits on what was really received, I imagined 
it to be about cent. per cent. 


Mr. Martin defired me to take the accounts 
home to reviſe at my leiſure, which I ſoon after 
returned with alterations, little to the honour of 
the original accomptant, however great his 
ſkill in figures. But as his character has been 
ſufficiently known in ſeveral late affairs, I ſhall 
ſpend no more of my time, or the reader's pa- 
tience, in quoting numerable inſtances of the 
ſame dye. I ſhall only mention the injury 


done to Mr. Quin, whoſe houſe was ſo ſpoiled 
N 
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by the rabble that came to ſee the Indians, that 


he was at a great expence to put it to rights; | 


but inſtead of Mr. Cacanthropos's allowing out 
of the immenſe profits of the ſhow, wherewith 
to repair the damage, he got him to ſign a re- 
ceipt in full, and then curtailed and perquiſited 
three pounds, 


But it is now time to return to my own mis- 
fortunes. After paying the debts I had con- 
trated, my finances were, as I have already 
hinted, fo low, that I had not wherewith to de- 
fray my paſſage. I made no doubt of getting 
credit for a part till my arrival. At the Virgi- 
nia Coftee-houſe I found a Captain of my ac- 
quaintance, bound to Virginia, into whoſe 
hands I depoſited ten guineas to ſecure my paſ- 
ſage; but the ſhip, thro' ſome unaccountable 
delays, did not quit her moorings till December, 
when the Captain told me ſhe would go round 
to Portſmouth, which place he thought would 
be more convenient for me to embark at. I 
readily acquieſced with this, as I thought my 
paſſage would be long enough without any ad- 

dition, 
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dition. But before I arrived at Portſmouth, 
my money ran ſo ſhort, that I was forced 
to borrow of the landlord, to pay the laſt 
ſtage. I had ſtaid here nine or ten days, in 
expectation of the ſhip, when a letter arrived 
from the Captain, to defire me to return im- 
mediately to London, or repair to Deal, as 
his employers had ſent him orders not to touch 
at Portſmouth, but to proceed immediately to 
ſea. I was thunderſtruck. The tavern keeper 
had juſt ſent in his bill for payment, the inſtant 
I received this letter. I was obliged to depoſit 


cloaths and other effects to the amount of forty 


pounds, and borrow ten guincas to return. 


As ſoon as 1 arrived at London, I ſent my 
ſervant to enquire if the ſhip had fallen down 
the river, who ſhortly after returned with infor- 
mation that ſhe had. I then went to Graveſ- 
end, where my money running ſhort again, 1 
had recourſe to the landlady. I ſent to the of- 
fice, to know if ſuch a ſhip had cleared, and 
was agreeably informed there had not. After 


expecting the ſhip four or five days, I ſent my 
| ſervant 


* 
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ſervant to London, to procure ſome money 
on my watch, with orders to inquire after 


the ſhip at every place between London and 


Graveſend. On his return the next day he in- 


formed me tho ſhip, with ſeveral more, were 


„frozen up at Deptford. I now began to be 
Ander the greateſt uneaſineſs about my return 


to Virginia, fate ſeeming determined to detain 


-me where misfortunes daily increaſed. I ſent 


to the Captain for the ten guineas I had ad- 


vanced for my paſſage, ſince I found it impoſ- 


Hble to go with him, and returned to London, 


-where my firſt concern was, to Enquire at the 
war- office whether there had lately arrived 
any returns from Sir Jeffery Amherſt? I was 
informed there had, and, on turning over the 
- books, found myſelf appointed Lieutenant in 


- the-forty-ſecond or Royal Highland regiment 
of foot, with ſeveral months ſubſiſtence due 
to me, which I received ſoon after from Mr. 
Drummond, the agent, to whom 1 made 
{known my Circumſtances, intreating him to 
lend me fifty pounds more, without which I 


found i it impoſſible to get out of England... He 


65 g otligingly 
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obligingly told me, that if I could get any 
gentleman to accept a bill payable in four 
months, he would willingly advance that ſum. 
I applied to a gentleman in the city, who was 
kind 3 _ me bill. 


* 3 with a Contain oh 8 hip * to 


3 about the middle of March, and 
paid him thirty-two guineas for my wife's 
paſſage and my own; for I had married, or 
.rather made à young lady a companion of my 


misfortunes ſome time before; but her father 


having refuſed his conſent to our union, had the 
batbarity to deny us the leaſt aſſiſtance, nay, 
refuſed me even ten guineas that I found de- 
ficient, after paying my debts, and laying in 
what was neceſſary. All affairs being ſeem- 
- ingly - ſettled; I went to Billingſgate over- 
night to ſave expences, by going in a Graveſ- 
end boat the next day, but was prevented by 
a @ bailiff, who, as ſoon as I was up, arreſted me, 
at the ſuit of a perſon, who, not making any 


demand upon me, in my confuſion I forgot, or 
Mar did not know where to find. 


F I was 
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-. I was carried ;cimadiitnly to Wood- Street 


Dicigter, where I wrote to a friend for mo- 


ney to diſcharge it but being ; diſappointed, I 
was obliged to pay away the little I had re- 
ſerved for my expences, ſo that I had but two 
ſhillings left. We now embarked for Graveſ- 
end; but before we had got two miles down 
the river, the boat ran foul of a ſhip's hawſer, 
by which we were almoſt overſet, We ſtaid a 
conſiderable time, to no purpoſe, to get her 
clear, but were obliged at laſt to go aſhore 


and return to Billingſgate, where we ſtaid all 
night, and next morning, for want of money 


to diſcharge our reckoning, I was forced to 
ſell a gold ſeal that coſt me four guineas, for 
only eleyen ſhillings, 


I then embarked in another boat, and got | 


within four miles of Graveſend without any 


further interruption ; but the tide being ſpent 


here, we were obliged to walk to Graveſend 


on foot, where the ſhip came Gown, and ans“ 


chored next mornings | : 
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The Captain informed me, that two gen- 
tlemen and a lady, paſſengers in the ſhip; 
would be glad that we ſhould all dine toge- 
ther. This I readily conſented to, but begged 
a couple of guineas that I had been deficient 
in my old reckoning at the White-Hart.' Un- 
willing to borrow any more from the Cap- 


Ex Show, I ſent my ſervant with a pair of new 


erimſon velvet breeches that coſt me three 
guineas, who returned with thirteen ſhillings 
that he had raiſed on them, Being now on 
board, I thought myſelf ſecure from all fur- 
ther demands or impediments; but we no 
ſooner arrived in the Downs than my ſervant 
left me, and demanded four guineas for the 
time he had ſerved me ; a gentleman that was 
going a-ſhore did me the favour to pay kim 
the money he A 


This detail may ſeem v very dry to a reader; 
but this muſt effectually convince the public, 
that had I made money of the Indians, nay, 
partook of the great ſums that were clandeſ- 
unely made by them, I ſhould not have been 
T 7 | lo 
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ſo ſoon reduced to the neceſſities 1 ander- 
went. 


Aftet ſome difficulties in getting out, we 
had a very good paſlage to Virginia. I ſtaid 
there but juſt long enough to ſettle my affairs, 
and then ſet out for New York to wait on Sit 
Jeffery Amherſt for my commiſſion ; but to 
fave the expences of going by land, I em- 
barked in an old worm - eaten ſloop that be- 
longed to a gentleman at New Vork, who had 
been obliged to ſend a Captain to bring her 
home, her former one having deſerted her in 
that ruinous condition. She had, however, 
tolerable pumps and ſails, and three geo 
* beſides the Captain. 


The firſt day the wind was very fair, and 
gave us hopes it would continue ſo the whole 
paſſage, but ſhifting next day to the north- 
weſt quarter, we experienced a perfect hurri- 
cane, in which the veſſel made water fo faſt, 
that the men were conſtantly at the pumps to 
clear her. The ſea ran fo high, and the veſſel 
"oy was 
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vas ſo old and crazy, that I expected each 


wave would daſh her to pieces; the third day 
we thewed a little fail, though it continued 
blowing very freſh till evening, when it be- 
came pretty fair; yet ſhe ſtill made water at a 
prodigious rate, and extremely fatigued the 
men. We ſaw land next day, but were be- 
calmed. till the morning after, when a freſh 
gale ſpringing up fair, we went at the rate of 
eight knots an hour till four in the afternoon, 
when a pilot came on board ; the Captain told 
him that he muſt run the veſſel quite to New 
York that night, as he had no cable to bring 
her to an anchor. Had I known this citcum- 
Nance before, which even the pilot was aſto- 
niſhed at, I ſhould not, I believe, have truſted 
ſo much to fair weather. We arrived, how- 
ever, ſaſe at New York, fo 


_ I waited next morning on Sir Jeffery Am- 
heiſt, who gave me my commiſſion, with or- 
ders immediately to join my regiment, which 
was then on its way to Pittſburg. I dined 


with his Excellency next day ; after which he 
told 


1 — 
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told me to wait on Col. Reid, and not: be in a 


hurry to join my regiment. A packet it ſeems _ 


had arrived from England the ſame: day I re- 
ceived my commiſſion, which, I ſuppoſe, 
brought a liſt of the officers to be reduced on 


half pay, and on waiting on Col. Reid, I found 


I was of the number. I related Lord Egre- 
mont's aſſurances to the contrary, and produc- 
ed this his Lordſhip's Letter to Sir Jeffery Am- 
herſt in my favour. 


* Sir, * Whitehall, July 23, 1762, 


Mr. Fauquier, Lieutenant Governor of 
Virginia, having repreſented the long and 
very uſeful ſervices, particularly in the Chero- 


kee country, of Mr. Timberlake, and having 


ſtrongly recommended him to ſome mark of 
his Majeſty's royal favour, and Mr. Timber- 
lake having accompanied ſome chiefs of the 
Cherokee nation to London, where he has 
conſtantly attended them, and has conducted 
himſelf entirely to the King's ſatis faction: I 
am to acquaint you that his Mejeſty, in conſi- 


deration 


are 
— 
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2 Ae of che above ſervices of Mr. Timbet- 


275. 


after you 
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lake, has been pleaſed to command me to ſignify 


to you his royal pleaſure, that you ſhould appoint 


him'to the firſt Lieutenancy in an old regiment, 
which become vacant in North America, 
iye this letter. I am, &c. 


(Signed) 
| Denker. 


The Colonel, on peruſing it, was of the fame 
opinion, that certainly his Lordſhip never in- 
tended me to be reduced. I went again to wait 
on the General; but being denied admiſſion, I 
immediately inquired for a veſſel bound to Vir- 


ginia, and having at laſt found one, returned 
home aſter ſpending between twenty and thirty 


guineas to no purpoſe; for had it been his 
Lordſhip's intention to have had me reduced, I 
could have been no more in a young regiment, 
without ſending me to New Vork, in North 
Ameties, for a commiſſion. | 


I re- 
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I remained at home till January 1764, when 
the General Aſſembly of the colony met for the 
diſpatch of public buſineſs, whither I repaired to 
petition for my expences from the Cherokee 
country to Williamſburg ; which, however, 
were greatly ſuperior to the accounts I gave in, 
leſt they ſhould judge any of them unreaſon- 
able. While- my money laſted the Indians 
wanted for nothing, and I am till conſiderably 


indebted on their account. 


I gained a majority, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to look into my accounts, who told me 
it was to be paid by the council, out of the mo- 
ney for contingent charges, and not by the co- 
lony. After waiting a conſiderable time, at a 
very great expence, whilſt urgent buſineſs re- 
quired my preſence elſewhere, I at laſt got the 
favour of Mr. Walthoe, Clerk of the Council, to 
undertake preſenting my petition and accounts 
to the Governor and Council, in my abſence, 
which he did at the next meeting, and ſoon 


after ſent me the following letter. 
U 2 e Sir, 
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« Sir, Milliamſburg, Feb. 3, 1764. 


* It would have afforded me a very ſenſible 
pleaſure, had I been enabled by the reſolution 
of the Council to have returned a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer to your letter of the 26th of laſt month. 
In compliance with your requeſt, I the laſt day 
of the ſeſſions preſented to the board your ac- 
count, and the opinion of the committee to 
which it was referred. It was maturely conſi - 
dered and debated, and, extremely contrary to 
my hopes, diſapproved of and rejected; for 
this reaſon principally, that you went, as they 
were perſuaded, not by any order, to the Che- 
rokee nation, but in purſuit of your own pro- 
fit or pleaſure, E * * * # * #* * *, &c. 


(Signed) 
N. Walthoe.” 


I was quite aſtoniſhed to find, on the receipt 
of this letter, that theſe gentlemen imagined I 
had made a party of pleaſure to a ſavage country, 
in the winter ſeaſon ; or that I went in the view 


of profit, with a ſtock of twenty pounds worth 


of 


Fd 
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of goods, moſt of which I diſtributed amongſt 
the neceſſitous priſoners. Had I intended pro- 
fit, I ſhould certainly have taken the ſafeſt way, 
and a ſufficient quantity of goods to have recom- 


penced me for all my fatigues and danger, as I 


ſurely did not expect preſents 1 in the Cherokee 
country. 


I went to convince the Indians of our ſincerity, 
to know the navigation, and to ſerve my coun- 
try. Let others take care how they precipi- 
tate themſelves to ſerve ſo ungrateful a ———, 
But the reader, by this time, is too well ac- 
quainted with the particulars of my journey, to 
paſs judgment with theſe gentlemen. I have 
already ſhewn, that my expences and lofles, 


during that unfortunate jaunt, was upwards of 
an hundred pounds in ready money, beſides 


what I gave them in preſents at their return to 
their own country, and what I am ſtill indebted 
for-on their account, 


It was objected, that I was not ordered. I 
own it. Do they know Col. Stephen? Did he 
ever order any officer on ſuch a ſervice? Is my 

U 2 ſervice 
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ſervice of leſs merit, becauſe I offered myſelf 
to do what, tho' neceſſary, he could not well 
command? Does the brave volunteer, who 
defires to mount the breach, merit leſs than the 
coward, whoſe officer compells him to it? No, 
certainly. We ſhould praiſe and countenance 
ſuch forwardneſs; yet for this ſame reaſon 
have I been refuſed my expences. Can any 
one think Col. Stephen would command any 
officer amongſt a ſavage and unſettled enemy, 
whoſe hands were till recking, as I may ſay, 
with the blood of Demere and the garriſon of 
Fort Loudoun, maſſacred after they had capi- 
tulated, and were marching home according to 
agreement, who have no laws, and are both 
judges and executors of their revenge ? 


'T had no written orders. I never doubted 
they would be called in queſtion, tho' verbal, 
But here are ſome extracts of two of Col. Ste- 
phen's letters to me, while in the Cherokee 
country, that may clear up this particular. In 
one dated Fort Lewis, January 30, 1762, he ſays, 


Give my compliments to your beſt friends, 
| « and 
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* and I ſhould have been extremely glad to 
* have heard that Judd's Friend (i. e. Oſtenaco) 
* had received the ſmall preſent I ſent him from 
te the Great Iſland. I know no reaſon which 
* will prevent you and Judd's Friend taking 
** your own time to come in, and ſhould be glad 
* to ſee you, &c.” 


In another, dated Fort Lewis, February 14, 


1762, he ſays, The Governor is extremely 
e pleaſed with Judd's Friend's favours to you, 


« and the kindneſs of all the Cherokees, and I | 


te think it is the nag how ſoon the chiefs 
* come in with you.” 


I was to bring ſome chiefs in then : this has 
likewiſe been diſputed ? 


But if I had no written orders, thoſe given to 
Shorey will prove my verbal ones. The origi- 
nal, among my other papers, is in Mr. Wal- 
thoe's hands; but the ſubſtance, as near as I 
can recolle&, was as follows: William Sho- 


** rey, you are to wait at Fort Lewis for the 
| * « coming 


bd 
* 
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ct coming of Mr. Timberlake, and accompany 
« Judd's Friend in quality of interpreter to 
« Williamſburg. I can rely more upon you 


e than on M<Cormack, Pray put the country 
<& to as little expence as poſſible.” 


Through theſe continual ſeries of ill fortunes, 
I got ſo much in debt, that I was obliged to (ell 


my paternal eſtate and negroes. My friends 


adviſed me to return to London, promiſing to 
ſend me their tobacco, and I to make returns 
in ſuch goods as would beſt ſuit the country, 
of which I was a tolerable judge. I commu- 
nicated this project to many of my acquain- 
tances, who gave me great encouragement, and 
promiſes of aſſiſtance. Mr. Trucheart, a gen- 
tleman of Hanover county, ſo much approved 
it, that he propoſed himſelf a partner in the un- 
dertaking, as a voyage to England might be the 
means of recovering his health, then much on the 


decline. I did not heſitate to accept the propoſals | 


of a perſon of fortune, who could advance money 
to carry it intoexecution, We accordingly begun 
dur preparations for the voyage, which were al- 

| „ ready 
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ready in ſome degree of readineſs, when walking 
one day in Mr. Trueheart's fields, I perceived 
five Indians coming towards the houſe, in com- 
pany with one of Mr. Trucheart's ſons, whom, 
upon a nearer view, I recollected to be ſome of 
my Cherokee acquaintance, I enquired of 
Mr. Trucheart where he found them? He 
told me at Warwick, enquiring tor me, and 
overjoyed when he offered to conduct them 
to his father's houſe,” where I was, ſince they 
had feared being obliged to go a great way to 
ſeek me. 


After eating and ſmoaking, according to cuſ- 
tom, the headman told me he had orders to find 
me out, even ſhould I be as far off as New- 
York, to accompany them to Williamſburg, 
being ſent with a talk to the Governor, about 
buſineſs of- the greateſt conſequence, and the 
headman hoped I was too much their friend to 
refuſe them that favour. I replied, that'the 
behaviour of the Cherokees to me, while in - 
their country, obliged me to return what lay in 
my power While they were in mine; that J 


would 
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would never refuſe any thing that could be of any 
advantage to them, but do every thing to ſerve 
them. After reſting a couple of days, we ſet 
out, and in two more arrived at Williamſburg. 
They waited next morning on the Governor to 
diſcloſe their buſineſs, which the headman af- 
ter wards told me, was to demand a paſſage to 
England, as encroachments were daily made upon 
them, notwithſtanding the proclamation iſſued 
by the King to the contrary ; that their hunting 
grounds, their only ſupport, would be ſoon en- 
| ticely ruined by the Engliſh ; that frequent 
complaints had been made to the Governors to 
no purpoſe, they therefore reſolved to ſeek re- 
dreſs i in England. Next day a council met on 
the occaſion, and an anſwer promiſed the day 
following. As I had ſome particular bufineſs 
with the Governor, I waited on him the morn- 
ing the Indians were to have their anſwer. The 
chief of what the Governor faid concerning 
them was, that they' ſhould have applied to 
Capt. Stuart, at Charles Town, he being ſuper- 
intendant for Indian affairs; that if the white 


people encroached,; he ſa no way to prevent it 
„ | 


but 
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on him. I am unacquainted with what paſſed 
during this interval; but the interpreter came 
juſt after to my lodgings, and told me their 


demand was refuſed ; that the headman, who 


was then down at the Capitol, intended to go 
to New-York for a paſſage; on which I rode 
down there, to take my leave of them. The 
interpreter then told me, that the headman in- 
treated me to take them to England, as he un- 
derſtood by Mr. Trueheart's people that I was 
going over. I replied, that however willing to 
do the Cherokees any favour, it was utterly out 


of my power to do that, as their paſſage would 


be a great expence, and my finances ran ſo low, 
I could ſcarce defray my own. I ſhould then 
have objected the Governor's orders to the con- 
trary, if any ſuch had ever been given; but I 
am apt to think they came in a private letter to 
England many months afterwards. I ſtrove to 
ſhuffle the refuſal on Mr. Trucheart, hinting 
that he was a perſon of fortune, and had it in 


his power; on which wy returned back with 


me, and applied to him. 
X On 


but by repelling them by force. I no ſoonet 
left the Governor than the Indians came to wait 
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On my return, 1 acquainted Mr. Trueheart 
with the whole affair, who, moved by their in- 
treaties, and a ſenſe of the injuſtice done to 
theſe unfortunate people, who daily ſee their 
poſſeſſions taken away, yet dare not oppoſe it, 
for fear of engaging in a war with ſo puiffant an 
enemy, contrary to my expectation, agreed to 
bring them over. One of them died before 
we ſet out, but we proceeded with the other 
four to York Town, We were already em- 
barked, and weighing anchor, when Mr. 
Trucheart finding the cabin much .lumbered, 
reſolved to take his paſſage in another veſſel. 
We were ſcarce out of York River, when the 
wind ſhifted directly contrary, and in a little 
time blew ſo hard, that we were obliged to let 

go anotheganchor, the veſſel having dragged 
| the firſt a conſiderable way, We got to ſea in 
a day or two after, and proceeded on our voy- 
age to Briſtol, The day we made land, one of 
the Indians, brother to Chucatah the headman, 
died ſuddenly. We ſaw a ſhip lying off Lundy, 


Which we found, on ſpeaking with, to be the 


fame Mr. Trueheart was on board, and that his 
ee 2 I 
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ſon had died on the paſſage. In a day or two 


after our arrival, we ſet out for London, where 
the day after we arrived I went, as Mr. True- 


heart knew nothing of the town, to acquaint ' 


Lord H—— of the Indians arrival; but his 
Lordſhip was not at home. I called again 
next day, but received the ſame anſwer. I went 
ſome time after to the office, and acquainted 
one of the Under. Secretaries with their buſi- 


* neſs, who told me, as well as I can remember, 


that his Lordſhip would have nothing to do 
with them, as they did not come over by au- 
thority ; at which Mr. Trucheart and the In- 


dians were greatly diſpleaſed: that gentleman, 


then, to leſſen the expences as much as poſſible, 


took a cheap lodging in Long's-Court, Leiceſ- 


ter-Fields, for himſelf and the Indians, where, 


after a ſhort illneſs, he died on the 6th of No- 


vember. 


This was a great loſs to me, and likely to 


be ſeverely felt by the Indians, who muſt have 


periſhed, had I not taken care of them, and 


Promiſed payment for their board, &c. 1 ne · 
„ ver 
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ver indeed doubted but when Lord H 
ſhould be informed with the true ſituation of 
affairs, he would readily reimburſe me; 1 ſent 
him a letter for that purpoſe, but received no 
anſwer. The Indians began to be very uneaſy 
at ſo long a confinement, as my circumſtances 
would not permit their going ſo often to pub- 
lic diverſions as they ſhould have done. They, 
therefore, begged to come and live with 
. | 


I ſome time after, the better to accommo- 
date them, took a houſe, and gave my note for 
their board, which, came to C. 29: 13 :6. 
1 wrote again to Lord H——, and received a 
verbal anſwer at the office, from Mr. 
St—h—e, which was, that his Lordſhip took 
very ill my troubling him with thoſe letters: 
that ſince I had brought the Indians here, I 
ſhould take them back, or he would take ſuch 
| meaſures as I ſhould not like. I replied, 
| ſomething haſtily, that I had not brought-the 
Indians, neither would I carty them back: 
that his Lordſhip. Might take what meaſures 
he 


— 
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he pleaſed ; which 1 ſuppoſe offended a cour- 


tier accuſtomed to more deceitful language. 
I am a ſoldier, and above cringing or bearing 
tamely an injury. 


But ſhould theſe people commence a war, 
and ſcalp every encroacher, or even others, to 
revenge the ill treatment they received while 
coming in a peaceable manner to ſeek redreſs 
before they had recourſe to arms, let the 
public judge who muſt anſwer it; I muſt, 
however, lay great part of the blame on Mr. 
Cacoanthropos, who, poſſeſſing the ear of Lord 
H——, made ſuch an unfavourable report of 
me, that either his Lordſhip believed, or pre- 
tended to believe them impoſtors, or Indians 
brought over for a ſhew. They were known 
by ſeveral gentlemen in London to be of 
power in their own country; and had not the 
government been convinced of that, I ſcarce 
think they would have ſent them home at all, 
As to his other ſuſpicion, even when I had 
been ſo great a loſer, without hopes of redreſs, 
I might have juſtified making a ſhew of them; 
but 
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but they were quite private ; few knew there 
vere ſuch people in London. Nay, I did not 
enough diſabuſe the public when that impoſ- 
tor, who had taken the name of Chucatah, 
was detected; ſo the public, without further 
examination, imagined Chucatah himſelf to 
be the impoſtor. What contributed greatly 
to raiſe this report, was, that three Mohock 
Indians were, after making the tour of Eng- 
land and Ireland, made a ſhew of in the 
Strand, and immediately confounded by the 
public with the Cherokees, and J accuſed of 
making a ſhew all over England of Indians 
who never ſtirred out of London. Had I 
ſhowed them, I ſhould not have been under 
ſuch anxiety to have them ſent away; I ſhould 
have withed their ſtay, or been able to have 
fent them back without any inconveniency in 
raiſing the neceſſary money for that purpoſe : 
but as it was entirely out of my power, I was 
_ adviſed to put in an advertiſement for a public 
contribution; I firſt, however, reſolved to pre- 
ſent a petition to the Board of Trade, in anſwer 
n Lord H——h told me, that it no way 


concerned 


4 
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concerned them, but Lord H , to whom 
I muſt again apply. On a ſecond application, 
Lord H h agreed I ſhould · be paid for the 
time they remained in London, and that he 
would take care to have them ſent home. I 

was allowed two guineas a week for the month 
they ſtayed afterwards in town; but from Mr. 
Trucheart's death, what in cloaths, paint, trin- 
kets, coach-hire, and other expences, including 
the bill from their late lodgings (for which I 
was arreſted, and put to a conſiderable expence) * 
and the time they had lived with me, I had ex- 
pended near ſeventy pounds, which I muſt en- 
evitably loſe, as Lord H has abſolutely 
refuſed to reimburſe me. | 


About the beginning of March 1765, by 
the defire of Mr. Montague, I accompanied 
the Indians on board the Madeira packet, in 
which they returned to their own country, 
leaving me immerſed in debts not my own, 
and plunged into difficulties thro' my zeal to 
ſerve both them and my country, from which 

the ſelling of twenty pounds a year out of my 
coma. 


1 


commiſſion has rather allayed than extricated 
me. The Indians expreſſed the higheſt grati- 
tude and grief for my misfortunes; all the re- 
compence they could offer, was an aſylum in 
their country, which I declined ; ſince their 
murmurs, and ſome unguarded expreſſions 
they dropt, convinced me they would not fail 
at their return to ſpirit up their countrymen, 
to vindicate their right by force of arms, which 
would infallibly again have been laid to my 
charge, and I perhaps be reputed a traitor to 
[ my country. My circumſtances, however, are 
| now ſo much on the decline, that when I can 
ſatisfy my creditors, I muſt retire to the Che- 
rokee, or ſome other hoſpitable country, where 
unobſerved I and my wife may breathe upon 
the little that yet remains. 
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